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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, AND 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. HaRPER & BROTHERS beg leave to state 
that all orders for the back numbers of HARPER'S 


WEEKLY,-Harper’s Bazar, and HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


previous to January, 1878, should be sent in before 
July 1, 1882. After that date it is their intention to 
preserve back numbers of their periodicals for three 
years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be entered 
on their order books, and will be supplied as soon 
after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their ‘advertisement of January 
31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the WEEKLY 
and Bazar previous to 1870 have been destroyed, 
and they therefore can not supply any numbers prior 


This weekly is the model youth's paper of the world.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
Four Cents a Number; $1 50 a Year. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
_AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


A NEW SERIAL, 


ENTITLED 


“MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER,” 
A SEQUEL TO “TOBY TYLER,” 
BY | 
MR. JAMES OTIS. 


No. 127, issued April 4, contains the opening chapter of a new 
serial story by Mx. JAMES Oris, whose popularity as a writer of 
fiction for: young readers is not exceeded by that of any other au- 
thor. The hearty delight afforded by his- story of “7oby Tyler ; 
or, Ten Weeks with a Circus,” has made his name a household. 
‘werd in thousands of families. 

During the months that have intervened since the conclusion of 
Mr. OrTis’s /ast story, “Zim and Tip; or, The Adventures of a 
Boy and a Dog,” the Messrs. WARPER have received scores of 
letters from little people inquiring when they might look for another 
story from his pen. 

“ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother” will be found to contain all the elements 
of novelty and brilliant incident that invested “ Toby Tyler” with 

such interest, while the hero himself is in disposition, intelligence, 
and mirth-provoking qualities even more fascinating and attractive 
than his late relative, whose untimely end caused the boys and girls 


such sincere grief. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


HE correspondence between the Secretary of State 
and Mr. TrEscotTtT shows that the government has 
taken a position in Seuth American affairs which 
4#aust be approved by all who do not think that we 
ought to settle the quarrel between Chili and Peru as 
The alternative is simple. Either we 
may proffer our friendly offices, if we think the pro- 
posed negotiations to be reasonable, or we may dictate 
a settlement, if we think that our interests authorize 
us to enforce our demands by the strong hand. There 
is no middle ground. We must be friend or dictator. 
It is to this precise point that the Secretary of State 
addresses himself in his dispatch to Mr. TREScoTT of 
the 24th of February: 

“The, President thinks the United States has no right, either by 
treaty stipulations or by public law, to impose on the belligerents 
unasked its views of a just settlement, and it has no interest at 
stake commensurate with the evils that might follow an interfer- 
ence which would authorize it to interpose further than warranted 
by treaties or public law, or by the voluntary acts of both parties. 
The President will not take part in negotiations which are based 
upon both the surrender of Tarapaca and the payment of a large 
indemnity. We aim to be regarded as a disinterested friend and 
counsellor of the republics, but we do not assume to impose our 
wishes upon them, orto act as arbitrator or umpire in their dis- 
putes, unless moved to it by the wish .of both parties or by con- 


trolling interests of our own.” 


That is a just and clear statement of the proper at- 
titude of the United States in thisidifficulty. It is the 
true spirit of a becoming and honorable foreign policy, 
whether it be ‘‘spirited” or not. 
Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN says, frankly: 
“To demand of Peru the surrender of the valuable province and 
the payment of $20,000,000 in ten years; with a disorganized gov- 
-ernment, provinces m-anarchy, and a despoiled territory, is to ask 
for that which Peru in all probability can not render. The Presi- 
dent can not permit this government to be a party to such a de- 
mand. If there is to be no modification in those terms, it will be 
the part of wisdom in Chili to carefully consider to what the re- 
fusal may lead.” | ; 


Here is no abandonment of regard for the honor of 
the government or of the possible claims and rights 
of American citizens; and in considering the various 
alternatives of the situation, the Secretary says of the 
possibility of Chili’s taking from Peru what it wishes 
and then leaving the despoiled country to its fate: 
“If it were practicable, Chili could not justify herself before the 
world, and in any event, should it eventuate in the occupation and 
ption, without the assent of Peru, of territory whose produc- 


tions are pledged to creditors of that power, this could not be done 
without raising grave questions in the future of Chili, which the 
United States, as a friend of that energetic and industrious people, 
would wish to have avoided.” | 


And he reverts to the same point at the close of his 
dispatch : | 

“If Chili insists on retaining any of the territory whose pro- 
ducts are or.may be claimed by creditors of Peru as mortgaged or 
hypothecated, or in any other way made the basis of a loan, the 
President is not willing to involve the United States in the com- 
plications which might ensue. He prefers to reserve to this gov- 
ernment the full right to determine what its action shall be should 
such complications hereafter arise.” 


In the firmest and most courteous manner Chili is 
apprised that if her settlement with Peru should in- 
volve the rights of citizens of the United States, she 
will have to settle with the United States also. It is 
certainly not necessary to say more, and it is certain- 
ly desirable to say this courteously. ioe ie 

- Mr. BLAINE, in his late reported interview, remark- 
ed that ‘‘Mr. TRESCOTT, under Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S 
instructions, has stood there as the constant witness 
that the United States would not in any event inter- 
vene.” Mr. BLAINE, of course, had not seen Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN’S dispatch of February 24, from which 
we have quoted, and which shows that such is not 
the attitude of the United States. But he quotes the 
dispatch in which his own instructions to Mr. TREs- 
COTT were revoked, and in which Secretary FRELING- 
HUYSEN says: ‘‘ The President wishes in no manner 
to dictate or make any authoritative utterance to 
either Peru or Chili as to the merits of the controver- 
sy existing between those republics, as to what in- 
demnity should be asked or given, as to a change of 
boundaries, or as to the personnel of the government 
of Peru. The President recognizes Peru and Chili to 
be independent republics, to which he has no right or 
inclination to dictate.” In the later dispatch, without 
inconsistency with this statement, the Secretary says 
the President’s opinion of a wise settlement is a just 
money indemnity, guaranteed by a temporary occu- 


pation of territory. But this is in no offensive sense 


‘an authoritative utterance.” Chili is at perfect lib- 
erty to regard it or to disregardit. The United States 
will ##%t dictate. But Chili is reminded of complica- 
tions that may arise from a rigorous policy, and com- 
plications in which citizens of the United States may 
have an interest. It follows that if Mr. TRESCOTT 
has signed the protocol that has been published, he 
has transcended his authority. 


GOVERNOR CORNELL’S LETTER TO 
SUPERINTENDENT BAKER. 


GOVERNOR CORNELL’s letter to Mr. BAKER, the new 
Superintendent of Prisons, has occasioned a great deal” 
of comment. The point of the criticism is that if he 
had been in earnest to take the prisons out of politics, 
he would not have appointed a politician as Superin- 
tendent: This is a point not easily turned. Reform 
depends upon good faith. The rules now enforced at 
the Custom-house are the same that were supposed to 
have been in practice ten years ago. But at that time 
they were not intended to be enforced in their spirit, 
and they served merely to make abuse easier. In the 
case of the State-prison Superintendent, unluckily, the 
presumption is against good faith. To confide to the 
new Superintendent reform of the kind mentioned by 
the Governor is to put a child to its enemy to nurse. 
The Governor will remember also that the reason of ' 


the public incredulity of actual reform during the last 


few years is the discrepancy between official mani- 
festoes and performances. President GRANT issued 
an executive order forbidding political assessments. 
But it was not enforced. President HAYEs published 
an order prohibiting certain kinds of political activity 
to office-holders. But it was disregarded. These two 
orders largely shared the fate of that of President 
HARRISON, which was aimed at similar abuses forty 
years ago. 

When, therefore, Governor CORNELL, who has 
shown no especial interest in reform, and is supposed 
to be somewhat familiar with the practices which de- 
mand reform, urges reform upon Prison-Superintend- 
ent BAKER, who is known chiefly by his skill in those 
practices, the situation becomes, in the diplomatic 
phrase, exceedingly strained. We have even seen an 
allusion to the familiar case of the Roman augurs. 
But we do not take this view. Governor CORNELL 
does not seem to us likely to have writien a letter of 
this kind to hoodwink the public and divert its atten- 
tion, and for the reason that he is sagacious enough 
to know that instead of diverting attention, such a let- 
ter concentrates it. The Governor erects a standard 
by which he will be tried. He demands of the Su- 
perintendent a certain conduct, and the public will be 
sure to watch closely to see if the Superintendent con- 
forms. . If he does not conform, the Governor will be 
held responsible. His letter makes political abuse of 
appointments and removals in the prisons much more 
difficult by involving his own reputation in them. 
He can not see his plain and precise directions neg- 
lected without calling the Superintendent perempto- 
rily to account, or being condemned as his accomplice 
in an abortive attempt at public deception. 

Governor -CORNELL’s letter is simple, direct, and 


clear. After quoting the Constitution and the laws 
regulating the prison management, he says: 

, “Nothing can be plainer than that the Superintendent igs thus 
admonished carefully to avoid all political considerations in the 
conduct of prison:affairs, and it is my settled purpose to see that 
such course be faithfully and honestly pursued, both in the letter 
and spirit of the law. From this time forth the prisons will be 
expected to be managed on a strictly business basis, regarding 
solely economical maintenance, thorough discipline, regular and 
orderly direction of prison industries, and the safe-keeping, health 

and general well-being of the convicts.” ; , 
This is, of course, an implication of political manage- 
ment upon the part‘of Mr. PILLSBURY, which will make 
scrutiny of Mr. BAKER only more searching. So in 
regard to the terms of subordinates: 

“Inasmuch as no specified term of service is prescribed, and it 
being obvious that experience promotes the efficiency of compe- 
tent officers, it must be supposed that these officials are to hold 
during good and acceptable service. You will make no inquiry as 
to the political faith of any subordinate, but will simply satisfy 
yourself whether he be competent, honest, and attentive to duty, 
and thus suitably adapted to render useful and satisfactory service 
to the State, in which case, if so found, he must be continued, at 
his option, in employment. If, however, any be found incompe- 
tent, intemperate, or neglectful of duty, it will be incumbent on the 
proper authority to remove them, regardless of political, personal, 
or any other consideration, Except for good and sufficient cause, 
satisfactorily proved, the arbitrary removal of prison officials should 
and must henceforward cease. Under no circumstances will the 
manipulation of prison appointments be permitted or excused on 
any other grounds than those stated.” 7 | 
This is admirably stated. There can be no misunder- 
standing. The Governor will be tried by his own 
test, and we shall be glad to record that his direc- 
tions have been obeyed in their obvious spirit.. But 
there is not a single word of this extract which is not 
equally applicable to every similar non-political posi- 
tion in the State or national civil service. The prin- 
ciple that where no term is prescribed, experience must 
be held to promote efficiency, and that good and effi- 
cient service should be regarded as the tenure, is as 
sound in the case of an Internal Revenue Collector, 
like Mr. VAN HoRN, as in that of the warden of a State 
Prison. It is a principle which public opinion will 
presently require to be observed in every such branch 
of the service. . 


THE CASE OF MASON. | 


WHETHER the petitions for the pardon of Mason 
are intended as a political demonstration or not, there 
is no doubt that they show a singular state of moral 
confusion in the public mind. The statement of the 
case ought to be its own conclusive argument. Ina 
community whose sole safety lies in respect for law- 
and condemnation of lawlessness, a criminal who has 
violated law in the most appalling way, committing a 
most cruel, causeless, and ghastly crime, is in process 
of legal trial. It is a civilized and not a barbarous 
community. It holds every man to the law. It ac- 
knowledges no private right of murder, no Judge 
Lynch, no riotous massacre. It intrusts the criminal 
to a body of guardians especially organized to enforce 
the observance of law, and to protect against private 
murder and assault even the greatest of criminals, 
that no man may be treated like a wild beast, and one 
of that very body attempts to destroy him. In so 
doing he betrays a double trust: first, that of a good 
citizen of the community bound to uphold the due 
process of law; and second, that of a citizen espécially 
deputed from the rest to protect that process against 
invasion. To killa prisoner confided to his care upon 
the field of battle is one of the worst offenses of which 
a soldier can be guilty. But for a soldier, or a jailer, 
or a policeman, to attempt to forestall justice and law 
by endeavoring to murder a prisoner whom he is set 
to protect, is a crime against civilization itself. 

To ask that such an offender shall not be punished 
‘is to ask that individuals may kill at their pleasure, 
those that they think deserve death. It is to ask that 
if there be a peculiarly flagrant offender, he shall be 
abandoned to private vengeance. It is to allow every 
man to decide for himself when murder would be a 
beneficent act. As President WHITE truly says, it is 
to make murder still easier in 2 country where it is 
already too easy. Suppose Mason hed succeeded in 
killing GUITEAU, what an extraordinary and shameful 
situation it would have been! The beloved Chief Ma- 

istrate of the republic wantonly and wickedly assas- 

inated, and the assassin in turn slain, not by the law, 
not with the calm solemnity of justice, not upon the 
spot even, nor in hot blood, but months afterward, by 
a guardian of the law, to whose hands the law itself 
had confided him while justice was taking its lawful 
course ! 

The demand for the pardon springs from the feeling 
which wanted GuITEaU boiled in oil or torn with red- 
hot pincers, which was the expression of an ungovern- 
able and unreasonable wrath. The assassin’s crime 
seemed to have made many persons murderous. But 
however beloved a victim of assassination may be, and 
however natural the desire that justice shall not be 
delayed, and that retributive punishment shall beswift 
and decisive, a thousandfold more important than the 
life of any citizen, whatever his station and impor- 
tance, is the maintenance of reverence for law and its 
processes, which are the safeguards of liberty and the 
bulwarks of civilization. It is no plea that GUITEAU 
was a dastardly wretch who has done infinite mis- 


chief. Illegal violence to criminals always has 4 
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plausible plea. J ustice had not miscarried. The law 
was in process of enforcement. There was not even 
the excuse that he was likely to escape punishment, 
for the trial was not concluded. If soldiérs and po- 
licemen should shoot those whom they think that 
public opinion has condemned, they would do what the 
petitioners ask that MASON may be pardoned for doing. 


THE NEWBURGH CENTENNIAL. 


THE year 1783 saw great events of the Revolution 
at Newburgh, upon the Hudson, in this State, and the 
citizens of that city propose to conclude the series of 
centennial celebrations by appropriate observances. 
The Hudson is the most famous of rivers associated 
with our Revolutionary history. The contest for its 
possession and control was the decisive conflict of the 


war, and the chief events of that period which belong | 


to the history of the river are all of a peculiarly na- 
tional importance, and their commemoration may 
properly invoke national aid and participation. Those 
events were of very different kinds, for they are the 
surrender of BURGOYNE, the treason of ARNOLD, the\ 
sublime service of WASHINGTON in refusing the crown 
and in successfully opposing the disposition of the 
army to usurp the government, the proclamation of 
peace, and the disbanding of the army. Newburgh 
was the scene of the events which demonstrated the 
essential greatness of WASHINGTON. It was here that 
he showed his superiority to CROMWELL and Napo- 
LEON. Yet in our Revolutionary annals the propor- 
tional significance of these events has been somewhat 
overlooked. 

It was in May, 1782, after the surrender of CoRN- 
WALLIS had followed that of BURGOYNE, when active 
hostilities had largely ceased in the North, and Sir 
Guy CARLETON had succeeded Sir HENRY CLINTON in 
command at New York, and was disposed to peace, 
that the torpor and neglect of Congress, and the suf- 
fering of the army then at Newburgh, and the uni- 
versal doubt and uncertainty as to the form of gener- 
al government which was to replace the monarchy, 
led to the proposal of a virtual crown to WASHING- 
TON. His instant and amazed and admirable refusal 
did not at once allay the dangerous dissatisfaction of 
the army with the prospect. But conscious of the feel- 
ing, knowing how far it was justified, and deeply ap- 
prehensive of the result, WASHINGTON-made the most 
earnest representations to Congress, butin vain. The 
next year came the ARMSTRONG letters—a proposal 
passionate, eloquent, and plausible, for the army to 
march upon Philadelphia, and practically to take pos- 
session of the government. | 

How firmly and wisely and sympathetically, how, 
without alienating the affection of the army, WASEH- - 
INGTON withstood this desperate design, saving the 
‘cause of human nature” and the army from itself, ev- 
ery student of Revolutionary history remembers with 
glowing reverence for the greatest of Americans and of 
heroes. No incident during all the contest was more 
oe none more richly deserves the amplest and 

ost splendid commemoration. These.events, and the 
disbanding of the army, which practically took place 
at Newburgh, combine to make ‘‘ WASHINGTON’S head- 
quarters” at: that place one of the most precious of 
Revolutionary shrines, and the committee of citizens 
of Newburgh and the neighborhood promise that a_ 
fair part of the expense shall be borne by that com- 
munity, but ask Congress and the State to assist in 
paying the cost of a due observance of the centenary 
of the closing events of the war. It is peculiarly a 
national occasion, and the request is not unreason- 
able. The same patriotic impylse which authorizes 
aid to Revolutionary monuments will doubtless plead 
eloquently and persuasively for the aid asked to se- 
cure @ proper celebration at the Newburgh head- 
quarters. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF - 
NEBRASKA. 


WE recently alluded to the dismissal of three professors 
from the University of Nebraska, which has naturally pro- 
dueed a great deal of excitement in* Lincoln and in the 
State. The statement of the professors is that they were 
not informed of any -charges, nor confronted with their 
accusers, nor allowed any chance of explanation, but were 
peremptorily dismissed with a stigma upon their good 
names, They assert that the removal was effected by a 
Yote of less than the majority of the Regents, and that the 
real reasons for the dismissal have been concealed under 
a charge of irreligious opinions. Ten leading citizens of 
Lincoln strongly condemned the dismissal, for) reasons 
Stated by them in a local journal, and their views have 
been sustained by other papers in the State. 
lo this statement and to that of the professors two re- 
Sponses have been sent to us on behalf of the Regents. One 
‘sa paper signed by a hundred or more citizens of Lincoln 
sustaining the authorities. It asserts that the allegation 
of the ten citizens is arrant nonsense; that its “ ear-marks 
‘re plainy’ and betray its author; that not more than two 
of the tei had read ‘the paper before signing it, and that 
‘Wo of those who did sign have “recanted.” But the tone 
ri style of this rejoinder deprive it of weight, and it pro- 
“sses to state no new facts respecting the removal. 
: The other paper is from a citizen of Lincoln, C. G. BUL- 
Mr. BULLOCK enumerates twenty “ well-known 
eee beginning the statement of each with the phrase, 

It is well ascertained,” or “It is well known.” Of these 


ber of passengers incessantly carried upon the roads, inju- 


' great railroad corporations the complete control of the most 


+ in securing control of the vast advantage of the water- 
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observances and temperance, four relate to insults alleged 
to have been offered to the Chancellor and Regents, two 
charge injustice and faulty methods upon one of the ex- 
pelled professors, one is an assertion of the incompetency 
of one of the professors, and one a declaration that many 
students have been withdrawn from the university because 
of “ the understood immoral and anti-religious influence of 
these men.” It is obvious from this recital that there is 
great bitterness of feeling upon both sides, and consequent- 
ly probable misrep tati 
propose to pursue further, but some. personal knowledge 
prevents our belief of the incompetency or immoral char- 
acter at least of all the professors concerned, and we can 
only repeat our remark tliat a State university supported 
by the public money should demand no religious tests 
either of pupil or teacher. 


JUMBO AND ALICE. 


As Jumbo is the coming elephant, and as there has been 
great lamentation that he is to be separated from his ele- 
phantine spouse, Alice, the partner of his joys and sorrows 
at the “ Zoo,” it is very agreeable to hear from Mr. Bar- 
NUM that the spouse is to join him in this country, and that 
nreanwhile “he will associate with a dozen or moré blush- 
ing elephantine damsels, who would surely cause Alice to 
be violently jealous were it not a fact that the ‘ green-eyed 
monster’ is seldom if ever tolerated among dumb animals.” 
With lofty pride Mr. BARNUM also remarks that “elephants 
are never sick at sea, and Jumbo is provided with ample 
space in the best portion of the great steam-ship Assyrian 
Monarch—displacing over two hundred steerage passengers. 
Jumbo’s attendants are eleven in number, and all his sur- 
roundings are royal and luxurious. As a matter of self-in- 
terest, if we had no higher motive, Jumbo will always be 
royally treated and cared for by my partners and myself.” 
But the romantic feeling for Jumbo must not deceive us. . 
When he had been secured by Mr. BARNUM for a handsome 
price, the directors of the “‘ Zoo” Sardonically said that he 
was so dangerous that Mr. BARNUM might have had him 
for nothing. That this was not.a mere tub to the whale 
of British indignation at his departure appears from a let- 
ter of the superintendent of the Garden to the directors, 
which was written on the 14th of December, 1881, and as 
we understand, before Jumbo was sold. The letter is as 
follows, and intending courtiers at Jumbo’s levees may 
wisely ponder it: 
“T have for some time past felt very uncomfortable with refer- 
ence to this fine animal, now quite or nearly quite adult, and my 
fear of him is also entertained by all the keepers, except MatrHew 
Scorr, who is the only man in the Gardens who dare enter this ani- 
mal’s den alone. I have no doubt whatever that the animal’s con- 
dition has at times been such that he would kill any one (except 
Scott) who would venture alone in his den, but up to the present 
time Scorr has had, and still has, the animal perfectly and com- 
pletely under his control. How long this state of things may con- 
tinue it is quite impossible to say. At the same time, I consider 
that the matter is of so serious a nature that I feel called upon to 
draw the attention of the council to the subject, for in the event 
of illness or accident to the keeper (Scorr), I fear I should have to 
ask permission to destroy the animal, as no other keeper would 
undertake the management of this fine but dangerous beast. — 
“In conclusion, I may ask that I should be provided with, and 
have ready at hand, the means of killing this animal should such 
a necessity arise. A. D. Barttett. 
“ December 14, 1881 


SAFETY ON THE ELEVATED RAILROADS. 


THE recent accidents upon the elevated roads in New 
Yerk should remind the management that the most unre- 
mitting vigilance is indispensable. The conductor has com- 
mand of the train, and until he pulls the cord the train does 
not move. The cord should not be pulled until the gate of 
the car platform is closed, and as nobody tries to step on 
against a closed gate, there would then be no need of push- 
ing passengers off or pulling them on. Passengers who are 
leaving the car may be sometimes provokingly deliberate. 
But however exasperating their deliberation, the conductor 
must endure it, and not try to hasten the departing passen- 
ger by starting the train. ( | 7 
One really great catastrophe upon the elevated roads 
would be a serious shock to the community, from which the 
roads would suffer irreparably. The collis.on on the Sixth 
Avenue road the other day showed that the side guards of 
the rails are small defense against the tipping of the cars. 
One of the cars would have fallen to the street below ex- 
cept for a friendly telegraph pole or other obstruction, 
against which it lodged and leaned. 

It is undoubtedly true that in view of the immense num- 


ries and fatal accidents have been few. But eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of success. Even a few casualties excite 
uneasiness, and the shocking death of the little girl a few 
days since awakened a great deal of feeling. 


167i | 
THE bill known by this number in the New Jersey Senate 
has become infamous throughout the country. It gives to 


important and valuable water-front in the State, and it 
was promptly vetoed by the Governor, amid general ap- 
plause and approval. But the power which had been able 
to press the bill through the Legislature was not to be 
easily repulsed, and it addressed itself to secure the passage | 
of the graut over the veto. 

It was a proverb thirty and forty years ago that New 
Jersey was the State of Camden and Amboy. It has never 
ceased to be true that the great railroad corporations have 
played an overpowering part in the politics of the State. 
Men of the highest official position have been designated 
as agents of this or that railroad, and it was not to be sup- 
posed that any means would be spared to compass success 


front. 
Having laid all its plans, and carefally “counted noses,” 


the railroad interest called up the bill to push it against 
the veto. Eager and confident, it was hurrying the pas- 


It is not a subject that we | 


| proved to be his sworn affidavit that he had been offered 
$1000 to vote for the bill to pass over the veto, and that 
$500 had been paid to him, which he held at the disposition 
of the House, and he incidentally mentioned that the agent 
of the railroad corporations had intimated that they were 
paying only $500 for votes, except when the voters were. 
also paid attorneys of the roads! It is such facts as these 
which are rapidly persuading intelligent persons that the 
question of anti-monopoly is not a mere political “ gag,” 
and that some kind of Railroad Commission in the interest 
of the whole community is absolutely nécessary. 


PERSONAL. 


Youne Prince Leopotp, the most scholarly of the Queen’s sons, 
has been voted his additional $50,000 a year, prior to his marriage, 
only forty-two Radicals opposing it. Curiously enough, two mem- 
bers of the government declined to vote, Mr. Fawcett, Postmaster- 
General, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, President of the Board of Trade. 
When the allowance to the Princess Loutsr was made, both those 
gentlemen voted against it. They keep up their consistency by not 
voting at all, though in doing so they have to submit to much crit- 
icism and satire from their opponents. 

—Miss Mary ANDERSON, the actress, whose professional success 
has been quite remarkable, and whose pecuniary success is unpre- 
cedented, considering the brief period she has been on the stage, 
has taken a steam-yacht for the summer, and will go where all the 

yachts go in seafch of health-giving b 3 and that most 
delightful of all recreations. Her gondola is called the Galatea, 
and Miss A. will be the “ gal-at-tea’”’ when that infusion is in order. 

—The figures show that the United States is the proper land for 
people who wish to touch par. As an instance we may name Mr. 
AvBrErT C. Bogert, who on the 28th of March attained to the age 
of one hundred and one. He followed the calling of a shoemaker ~ 
up to four years ago. He can see to read; and his appetite and 
‘general health are good ; always took his toddy in moderation, and 
until he was ninety-seven' was an inveterate smoker of tobacco. 
His living descendants are seven children, thirty-five grandchildren, 
eighty-six great-grandchildren, and fifteen great-great-grandchil- 
dren. The total number of his descendants, some of whom are 
dead, is one hundred and ninety-three. Good for Bogert. | 

—Mr. Henrrey, who has placed his villa at Mentone at the dis-_. 
posal of Queen Victoria, as he formerly did his villa at Baveno, 
is the son of Henry HeNFrey, a member of a celebrated firm of 
civil engineers, who .constructed Southwark and London bridges. 
In these and otherlarge undertakings he acquired a great fortune, 
and many years ago retired from active life. The Queen keeps 
up with Mrs. Henrrey, whom she holds in affectionate esteem, an 
epistolary correspondence. After she returned from that lady’s 
other villa at Baveno to England, she sent her portrait to orna- 
ment the room there, and a beautiful diamond bracelet. 

—Mr. Montagu Witiams, who defended young Dr. Lamson in | 
his recent trial for murder, has had ‘a varied*career. Before be- 
coming a barrister, he was a tutor, an army officer, an actor, a dra- 
matic critic, and a dramatic author, and in each he was more than 
fairly successful. 

—The fund donated by the late Colonel Cuartes H. Nortnawy, 
of Hartford, for a professorship in Trinity College in that city, is 
to be called the Northam ’Professorship of History and Political 
Science.” 

—Mr. Georer W. Cuitps’s “Saturday Club” reception on the 
25th of Mareh was one of those delightful and remarkable gather- 
ings in which he delights, and which have become so famous. On 
this occasion Ex- President Grant, Governor Hoyt of Pennsy}- 
vania, Governor Cornet, of New York, Judges Davis, Brapy, 
and Chief-Justice Daty, of New York, Speaker Ketrer, Senators 
Hoar, Hampton, and PENDLETON, Joun Yocne, Col- 
lector Ropertson, and a long list of military and naval notabilities, 
and celebrities in literature and the professions, were his guests. 
Washington, New York, and other cities sent their best and bright- 
est to grace his hospitality. : 

—Mr. Cuartes O’Conor, who has so curiously taken_ to Nan- 
tucket as the home of his old age, and who is reported to be in 
high enjoyment of the spacious, fire-proof library in which most of 
his time is spent, is said to be occupying a portion of his leisure 
on an autobiographical work, which, if ever published, will be read 
with avidity. There is no American lawyer of our time who has 
a wider professional or more interesting personal experience than 
Mr. O’Conor, and his reminiscences could not be other than inter- 
esting. 
—The lines of the Rev. E. Wincuester Donatp, of the Church 
of the Intercession, Washington Heights, have fallen in*pleasant 
places. Mr. Donacp is thirty-eight years of age, and was ordained 
priest in his present parish in October, 1875. He has now re- 
ceived a unanimous call to\ghe rectorship of Ascension Church, 
Fifth Avenue, recently made vacant by the death of Dr. Jonny 
Corron Smiru. Previously to his going to Washington Heights 
he was for three years an assistant minister of Dr. Smita. The 
parish is one of the most important in the diocese. The rector’s 
salary is $5000, with the occupancy of a fine rectory. 

—Messrs. THomas and Henry Stoav, of this city, are about to 
erect a laboratory for Yale College, as a memorial to their father, 
WILLIAM to cost about $50,000. 

— When a RoruscniLp wants a rarity, sequins seem to be no ob- 
ject. Recently the Frankfort Roruscuitp bought for $40,000 from 
the Catholic church at Carlsruhe a unique gold cup decorated with 
precious stones and enamel, and bearing on the foot a cross in 
gems and the METTERNICH arms, with the motto: “ Adophus - 
Wolff dictus Metternich Decamus spirensis anno 1608.” It had 
been given to the church by the Grand Duke Cuarves FREperIcK, 
—Archdeacon Dunsar, of London, considers the harp the instru- 


’ ment of religious worship, as exemplified in Jewish worship and in 


representations of heavenly worship, and so thinks the instrument 
has been much overlooked, and ought to be generally used. Ac- 
cordingly he has secured a professional performer to play at all 


_ his services. 


—Of the author of John Inglesant, a novel that is much talked 
of just now in England, Mr. L. J. Jennines says, in The World: 
“The author is a Mr. SHortuovss, and what do you think he is? 
A manufacturer of chemical manures at Birmingham. Could a 
more unlikely birth-place for a romance have been named ?” 

—A notable character died at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 22d 
ult., Captain Joun Bertram, who in 1814 brought all his posses- 
sions to that town in a handkerchief, and went privateering, in 
which he was not successful,‘being captured too frequently. In 
1824, in command of the schooner General Brewer, he sailed with 
a valuable cargo for St. Helena. When a few days out they 
spoke the brig Elizabeth, of Salem, Captain Srory, bound for 
the same port. Captain Story came on board and took tea with 
Captain Bertram, and each announced his destination as Pernam- 
buco. When night came on, Captain Bertram launched his en- 
tire deck load of lumber over the stern, so as to lighten his vessel, 
crowded all sail on, and on arriving at St. Helena sold his carge at 
a big profit. On his return trip he met the E/izabeth bound in. 
His subsequent career was one of unbroken prosperity. He visit- 
ed almost every country on the globe, making his fortune princi- 
pally in the gum-copal trade. His wealth is estimated at nearly 


“facts” twelve have relation to opinions about religious | sage, when a member arose and presented a paper, which | 


$10,000,000. 
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BROWN OF NEVADA. 
By MRS. FRANK McCARTHY. 

‘“Wuo’s that going into Scrimmage’s 2” said 
the senior partner of Hardscrabble & Co. to one 
of his general salesmen. “Isn’t that Brown of 
Nevada ?” 

_The general salesman jumped, and opened wide 
his eyes, as he always did when Mr. Hardserabble 
called his attention to anything, and concentrated 
all his energies upon a pair of tweed coat tails 
.vanishing into the portals of the rival jobbing 
house opposite. 

“ By gracious!” he said, “I’m afraid it is Brown 
of Nevada.” 
‘That’s the second time to-day he’s gone into 
rimmage’s,” said Mr. Hardscrabble. “Just look 
up Pillikin, will you, and send him into the office.” 
Be — salesman went in search of Pilli- 

» With a peculiar “ misery-loves-company” ex- 
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EASTER-MORNING.—Drawn By W. Sr. Joun Harper. 


pression, and found him looking piteous!y into 
the face of a Texas man who wanted his goods 
at ninety days, twelve per cent. lower than the 
cost of importation, and the privilege of sending 
back, at the firm’s expense, some goods that he 
wanted to take on trial. The Texas man baited 
poor Pillikin to the verge of desperation, and 
walked out of the store with the passing remark 
that he’d look in again. 

Even the soul-of the general salesman—and 
as a general thing this kind of a soul is not made 
of wax—melted at the haggard visage of Pillikin 
when he told him that Mr. Hardscrabble wanted 
to see him in the office, Yet to save his life he 
couldn’t help adding, as Pilliken went dejectedly 
to obey the summons, that Hardscrabble had just 
seen Brown of Nevada going into Scrimmage’s. 
The general salesman had so often felt this sort 
of an iron enter into his own soul, he couldn’t 
help assisting to probe others. 


Pillikin grew deadly pale. “Brown of Neva- 
da,” he said, in a hoarse whisper—“ into Scrim- 
mage’s !” 

“It may be only to look around,” said the gen- 
eral salesman, a little shocked that Pillikin took 
it quite so hard. ‘“ My gracious, man, you’ve got 
to be prepared for these things.” 

“ve had too many of them lately,” said Pili- 
kin. (“I never had such luck in my life as I’ve 
had this season. Brown of Nevada is one of the 
men I thought I could rely upon. I’ve been look- 
ing for him all day.” 

“So you’ve slipped up with Brown, have you ?” 
snarled the senior member as poor Pillikin walk- 
ed into the office. “It appears to me, Pillikin, 
you’re losing the little vim that you had last sea- 
son. How long do you suppose we can stand 
this sort of thing? If you can’t do better than 
this, you’d better not come to the store at all— 
just draw your salary, and stay at home. Are 


¢ 


you aware that this is the busy season, the short 
period when we are supposed to sell goods? If 
you'll take a memorandum of this fact, it may 
help you a little when you see such men as Brown 
of Nevada going into Scrimmage’s. But the fact 
is we can’t blame Brown. He wants a live man 
to deal with, not a wooden one.” 

A hot flame leaped into the haggard face of 
Pillikin. ‘See here, Mr. Hardscrabble,’-he said ; 
“if you’re not satisfied, tell me so, but keep a 
civil tongue in your head. I don’t allow any man 
to speak in that way tome.” . 

“You don’t, el?” roared Mr. Hardscrabble. 
But Pillikin had turned upon his heel and walked 
out of the office, more dead than alive. The flame 
had died out of his cheeks, and left. them paler 
than before. His legs trembled beneath him as 
he walked on out of the store. The general sales- 
man who had delivered the message from Hard- 
scrabble remarked to another general salesman 
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_ Pillikins heard the bell. 
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that “poor Pillikin must have-caught it pretty 
hard; he seemed all broke up.” 

Poor Pillikin walked on to the ferry with his 
head in a whirl of disappointment, chagrin, fear, 
and doubt. His reply to the senior member would 
undoubtedly lose him his situation, as they would 
be glad to get rid of him now that his valuable 
trade was falling off. If he could have held on 
to Brown of Nevada, all would have been well; 
and without Brown of Nevada, what would he be 
worth elsewhere? How could he support his wife 
and children, and his wife’s widowed sister and 
her little boy, making nine of them in all, upon 
any salary that he could get without the trade of 
Brown of Nevada? He was already in debt, and 
some of the bills must be settled at once ; his ac- 
count was overdrawn at the store. It made him 
shudder to think of it. The cabin of the ferry- 
boat was stifling. In spite of the lowering clouds 
and piercing wind, he made his way out on the 
forward ak. and as he saw the black waves of 
the East River surging against the slimy sides of 
the boat, he was strongly tempted to do away with 


_ all further trouble for a party called Pillikin. 


While the temotation assailed him, the chains 
rattled, the newsboys’ cries were heard on the 


Brooklyn side, the boat bumped against the dock, 


the crowd pushed him along, and he found him- 
self plodding his homeward way. Hecouldn’t bear 
the depressing influence of the horse-cars, so he 
trudged along on foot, a fierce March sleet begin- 


ning to beat upon the only high hat he owned in the — 
It was utterly impossible to buy another, | 


world. 
but Pillikin didn’t care. He probably wouldn’t 
need a high hat in the menial employment he 
would be compelled to accept. when he was kick- 
ed out of Hardscrabble & Co.’s, and had. lost the 
trade of Brown of Nevada. When he at last 
reached home, his fingers were so numb with cold 
he could hardly get the key in the door, but this 
didn’t matter in the least. Several young and 
energetic parties ran to let him in; his plump pret- 
ty little wife took his coat, and kissed him; his 
still plumper and prettier sister-in-law took his 
hat and cane, and kissed him; a half-dozen rosy 
children put up their mouths to be kissed. The 
dining-room was warm and cozy ; there were his 
chair and slippers waiting for him by the open 
fire; an inviting meal was wasting its unctuous 
odor in the halls below. , . 

“‘ My love,” said his wife, “ how late you are!” 

“My dear,” said his wife’s sister, “‘ we were so 
afraid yowd gone off with some of those horrid 


_ customers. You know you expected Brown of 


Nevada—” 

* Jo, dear Jo—my husband, my love, my dar- 
ling—what is the matter ?” 

For poor Jo Pillikin had sunk into a chair, put 
his head upon the table, and burst into tears. 

It was weak and unmanly, perhaps ; but. he had 
eaten nothing since breakfast, had been badgered 
and worried, and on his feet all day; the March 
wind had pierced to the marrow of his bones. 
To find all this love and cheer and comfort await- 
ing him, to remember how he had perilled them 
all in his talk with Hardscrabble, how he had 
been tempted to drown them all in his cowardice 
while upon the ferry-boat, and, above all, for his 
sweet sister-in-law to pelt him with the crushing 
name of Brown of Nevada, the author of all his 
misery—it was too much for poor Jo Pillikin. 
He wept, not as a woman whose tears console 
and comfort as they flow, but as a strong man 
weeps when the first keenness is added to the 
agony of depair. 

- Pretty Mrs. Pillikin got down on her knees, and 


. wept on his shoulder, her sister cried upon his 


other shoulder, and all the little Pillikins set up 
a howl, none of them knowing in the least what 


they were crying about save poor Jo, whose tears ° 


ceased to flow when he found how contagious 
they were. 
In the midst of all this uproar, a man mounted 


_ the stoop and rang the bell; but it was Bridget’s 


day out, and in all this noisy distress none of the 
Pillikin had in his agi- 
tation left the door ajar, and nobody had thought 
to shut it. So the stranger walked into the little 
reception-room, hoping that he would soom have 


an opportunity of makipg himself known. When | 
_ all this sobbing fell upon his ear, he was an- 


noyed and shocked, and scarcely knew what to 
do. Through a crevice in the door that separated 
the reception from the dining room, he saw Jo 
Pillikin sitting by the table, his head bowed upon 
his hands, one pretty young woman dressed. in 
some soft, warm, gay material sobbing on one of 
his shoulders, and a still younger and prettier wo- 
man dressed in black sobbing on the other shoul- 


- der, and around the room, all about the floor and 


the chairs, were innumerable children, all howling 
at the top of their lungs. Pillikin hastily dried 
his tears ‘and composed his features, and began 
to soothe his family. He took one of the pretty 


‘women on one knee, the other on the other knee, 


and gave each of his ten fingers to the young 
brood, hushing and coaxing them into calm. ss 
“There, there,” said Jo, “don’t ery any more. 
I'm a heartless brute to have worried you so. 
But I couldn’t help it. I feel better now; but I 
_hever was so completely broken up in my life. I 
don’t mind teliing you that I’ve done a very im- 
prudent thing. It has weighed like a mountain 
of lead upon my heart and conscience: but I feel 
more courageous now that I know you love me 
well enough to share the burden. But I ought to 
have kept my temper. A man ought to think of 


.. his family when his situation is at stake, and it 


was-enough to make Hardscrabble lose whatever 
decency he ever had to see Brown of Nevada go 
into Scrimmage & Co.’s.” 

Both the women started and turned pane. 

“Oh, Sue!” faltered the wife, to her sister— 
“ Brown of Nevada!” 

“Oh, Kate!” gasped the young widow, to the 
into & Co.’s!” 

_“ Brown of Nevada!” they repeated together 

shaking their heads 


» “Yes, Brown of Nevada!” repeated Jo, also | 


‘really Brown of Nevada ?” 


shaking his head mournfully, but feeling con- 
soled, in spite of himself, with his family’s full 
appreciation of the disaster that had befallen 
him. “This was the drop that overflowed the 
bitterness of my cup. Brown has always been 


my best card. It was a pleasure to sell to Brown. 


Most of these men would skin a flea for its hide. 
But there’s nothing mean about Brown.” 

“There’s something very mean in his going to 
Scrimmage’s,” said Mrs, Pillikin. 

“T call it a very dishonorable action,” said the 
widow. 

“No,” said Pillikin, “ not dishonorable exactly ; 
but I must say, if he wasn’t satisfied with me, he 
might have bought his goods of some other con- 
cern, and not gone over to Scrimmage’s right be- 
fore Hardscrabble’s eyes.” 

Here something like a distant cough 
They all looked around, but thought it must be 
one of the children. : 

“It was like flinging a red rag in the face of 
a mad bull,” continued Jo. “ Hardscrabble was 
white with ragé, and didn’t know what he said. 
I’m sorry now I allowed myself to reply as I did. 
But it was a bitter blow to me to know that 
Brown of Nevada, of all other men in the trade, 
should— But I tell you there’s somebody in the 
other room.” Poor Jo turned pale again. “I’m 
afraid it’s Brown with that bill; I told him to 
call around. I can’t pay him now; it’s impos- 
sible. But I’ll have to see him, I suppose.” 

“No,” said his sister-in-law, springing to her 
feet; “I'll see him. I'll tell him you're not well, 
that you can’t see anybody.” 

“That’s a good girl,” said Pillikin, with a sigh 
of relief. “Say that Pll-call around next week. 
Heaven knows when I can pay him now; but say 
that I’ll call around.” 

The young widow went around through the hall 
into the reception-room, and found there a young 
man of fine proportions and frank, pleasant coun- 
tenance, who immediately began to apologize. 

‘“‘T rang the bell,” he said,“ but nobody heard 
me, and finding the door ajar, I took the liberty 
of walking in. I’m exceedingly sorry to be the 
cause of any trouble. If you'll first tell Mr. Pil- 
likin that my name is Brown, he’ll guess the na- 
ture of my errand.” _— 

“We all know your errand,” said the widow. 
“My poor dear brother-in-law guessed it right 
away. Around the first of the month there are 
s0 many people coming here upon the same er- 
rand! And I’ve got a splendid idea what to do 
with them. My brother-in-law is such a dear 
good fellow, he’s always robbing himself to help 
others; he’s given me a home, and my little 
orphan boy a home, and no wonder he can’t pay 
his bills. But I’ve got a piano and stool, and lots 
of music, and a cover that I’ve embroidered with 
my own hands, and these must be worth some- 
thing considerable.” ie 

“ Something very considerable,” said the stran- 
ger, looking at the young widow earnestly. 

“And I’m going to make the piano and stool 
and music and embroidered cover go as far as 
they will with my brother-in-law’s bills. Now 
I'll give you the first chance. Where is your 
bill? what is the amount ?” 

The young. man reddened, bit his lips, smiled. 
“There is some mistake,” he. said. 

“Isn't your name Brown, and haven’t you come 
to collect a bill ?” Ps 

“T have not come to colléct a bill. My name 
is Brown, but I don’t think it’s the same Brown. 
There are a great many Browns. If you will tell 
your brother-in-law that Iam Brown of Nevada—”’ 

“Oh!” gasped the widow; and for a moment 
Brown of Nevada thought she was going to faint. 
He sprang to her side to save her from falling, 
but she recovered herself, and her breath and 
color came again. She clasped her hands, and 
looked at the young-man with her whole soul in 
her eyes. “ Brown of Nevada!” she repeated— 
“ Brown of Nevada! Oh my gracious!” 

“Yes, I hurried over here to correct an error 
that had reached your brother-in-law’s ears. I 
did not go into Scrimmage’s to buy goods ; it was. 
only to meet a friend.” 

“Only to meet a friend,” repeated the widow, 
still devouring him with her large, soft, pathetic 
eyes ; “and you did not buy your goods at Scrim- 
mage’s ?” 

“Certainly not. I shall buy my goods of your 
brother-in-law, as I always do.” 

“‘ As you always do!” repeated the widow, tears 
springing to her eyes, her lovely face suffused with 
a sort of rapture that really embarrassed Brown. 
“Of course! As you always do! And you are 
And here she began 
to walk to the door, keeping her eyes still fastened 
upon the young merchant. 

“T am really Brown of Nevada.” 

“Dear me! Isn’t it wonderful—strange—per- 
fectly splendid? You’ll stay here.just a minute, 
won’t you? while I go and tell Jo.” 

‘““T'll stay here any quantity of minutes ;” and 
out glided the young widow, leaving Brown in as 
delicious a daze as she was herself. 

** Jo, Jo,” said the widow to her brother-in-law, 
raising his dejected head, and shaking him ener- 
getically by the shoulder; “Kate, my sister, my 
dear ones, prepare yourselves. Don’t let it come 
upon you too sudden.” 

“Good heavens!” cried poor Pillikin, leaping 
to his feet; “what has happened? What is it 
now 9” 

“It’s—it’s not the Mr. Brown with the bill, 
o.” 7 

“Who is it? what is it? Misfortunes never 
come alone. I’m prepared for anything!” 

Tt’s—it’s—oh, Jo, it’s Brown of Nevada!” 

. “Great heavens!” said Jo, springing to the 

oor. 
“And he didn’t buy his goods of Scrimmage ; 
he went there to meet a friend, and he will buy 
his goods of you, aS HE ALWAYS DOES,” said the 
young widow, in a crescendo that at last reached 
a shrill treble; but Jo was already wringing the 
hand of Brown. 


was heard. 


“ Apart from the fact that you have not gone 
back on me, Brown,” said poor Pillikin, “I don’t 
mind telling you that. your presence is a reprieve 
from all sorts of miseries ; but how the deuce did 
you find me out?” 

“Why, one of your general salesmen over there 
—I forget his name—told me you and Hardscrab- 
ble had some words about my going into Scrim- 
mage’s. He said you were so cut up about it, and 
didn’t appear to be well when you left the store ; 
so I thought I'd take a cab and come over. It 
was a pleasant night—that is, not a very pleasant 
night; but 1 hadn’t anything to do—that is, I had 
lots of things to do, but, hang it, I wanted to come, 
and I am glad I did!” 

“So am I, Brown—God bless you, so am I!” 
Then poor Pillikin, relieved of the burden of 
doubt and wretchedness that had oppressed him, 
and having there before him as his voluntary 
guest the representative of a worshipful amount 
of trade— poor Pillikin gathered together his 
scattered dignity and self-esteem, and began to 
discuss matters of business with a serene and se- 
rious enthusiasm that bespoke the happiness of 
the occasion. | 

As for Brown of Nevada, he couldn't keep his 
mind upon what Pillikin was saying, he was so 


.taken up with the rustling of drapery outside. 


The two little women were flying around down 
stairs in the kitchen, and up stairs in the dining- 
room. The children had their bread and milk, 
and were washed and put to bed; the widow 
flew down to the kitchen and made some little 
dishes, all in the twinkling of an eye, their culi- 
nary perfection consisting in the rapidity with 
which they were got together, and clapped upon 
the dumb-waiter, and hoisted to her sister in the 
dining-room above, who whisked them upon the 
table, and what with the haste and happiness and 
unexpectedness of it all, when they rang the’ bell 
and invited the gentlemen out to supper, there 
couldn’t possibly be two prettier or more enga- 
ging women in the universe; and a more appetiz- 
ing meal Brown of Nevada never saw or tasted. 

From pitying Jo Pillikin, he began to envy 
him. How hollow and cold and altogether unsat- 
isfactory was the life of a bachelor !—particular- 
ly out in Nevada. 

The March wind still roared and howled, and 
the March sleet yet beat upon the Pillikin win- 
dow-panes, and nothing would do but Brown of 
Nevada must stay all night. | 

He knew it must be the widow’s room that he 
slept in (as indeed it was, that little woman and 
her orphan boy crowding in with the little Pilli- 
kins), and Brown of Nevada went all around, ad- 
miring the pretty knickknacks, and worsted-work 
and embroidery, that was of course the work of 
the fair widow’s hands. He went to sleep, and 
dreamed that Pillikin was so steeped in pecun- 
iary difficulties that the widow found the piano 
and stool and music, and even the embroidered 
cever, were only a drop in the bucket; so in her 
warm generosity she threw herself in, and stood 
upon the piano to be raffled off by the creditors 
and friends of Pillikin. Brown threw double 
sixes every time, and had just made arrangements 
to have the widow and piano and stool and music 
and cover shipped out to Nevada with the rest of 
his goods when the breakfast bell rang. He 
awoke, and blushed to find what. absurdities a 
man will dream, and blushed still more when the 
soft innocent eyes of the widow met his own over 
the potatoes, and the muffins, and scrambled eggs, 
and the multitude of good things which he found 
out afterward she had made with her own hands. 

Her orphan boy was a fine little fellow, and 
would make a splendid man some day if he could 
be taken where there was room to grow. 

But who can picture the pride of Pillikin when 
he walked into the store the next morning arm 
in arm with Brown of Nevada? Mr. Hardscrab- 


ble was just bullying one of the heads of stock, 


and catching a glimpse of this touching spectacle 
of amity between Pillikin and Brown of Nevada, 
he rushed forward, with tender hospitality placed 
an affectionate hand upon the shoulder of each, 
and thus lovingly linked together, the three walk- 
ed down the store. | : 

And the saying is that whatever you dream in 
a strange bed is sure to come true; and I shoyldn’t 
wonder if, when Brown went back to Nevada, he’d 
take all those things he won at that imaginary 
raffle—all except the piano and stool and music 
and embroidered cover. These the dear little wid- 
ow declares she will leave to the young Pillikins. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


I DESIRE to jot down a few reflections gbout 
Mr. LoNGFELLow, but not so much about him per- 
sonally as about the place that he occupies a nong 
the singers of the time, and of all times, ¢ id of 
the place that the faculty which he and the : pos- 
sess, and possessed, holds among the intel ctual 
achievements of the race. I¢ is not with the Man 
that I purpose to detain you for a brief Ber 
but with his Work. He was one of manyz 
not so many, after all—who were gif 
powers that are not common to the generations 
of mankind. Why they were so gifted no man 
knows, and of the source of their powers all must 
remain ignorant. It is one of the mysteries that 
surround us—perhaps the heart of the dearest, as 
the Infinite Unknown of our poor human speech 
is the soul of the profoundest—the creative ener- 
gy which we-call Our Father, The first poet was 
the first man who was conscious of himself and 
of the Universe—a childly- hearted creature of 
whom the twinkle of a dew-drop, the delicate 
grace of a spring blossom, or the fingers of the 
wind that dallied with his hair, made a lyrical 
singer; to whom the surf sang strophes of jubi- 
lance; the flash of lightning and the crash of 
thunder were Ode and Epode of a mighty mea- 
sure, moonlights epithalamia, and darkness the 
pelt of the tragedy of the Unknowable. When 

e opened his eyes to the glory and the terror that 


esca 
the Maker securing the made. 


> With 


were about him, he was a poet. If we could re- 
call our childish conceptions of these, we might 
recall the voices that awakened his spirit, the ap- 
paritions that beckoned to and eluded it. The 
earliest message that approached his ear from 
the lips of Nature was half inaudible and of un. 
certain import. He knew not whether to be de- 
lighted or afraid. He was aware of another and 
a stronger than himself—of something above him 
below him, within him, from Whom he could not 
perpetual environment and fulfillment, 

So far as they 
can be traced, the primitive utterances of man 
were a recognition of Power, which speedily be- 
came powers, which assumed names, and were 
clothed upon by shadowy, elemental, fleshly shapes 
—-adumbrations of their worshippers projected 
against the wall of the worlds. Man made his 
gods in his own image, but superior, for good and 
evil, and as he made them, so they remain to-day ; 
the good, let us hope, trampling, if slowly, the evil 
under foot. The oldest poems extant are invo- 
cations to deities; orphic hymns that strove to 
capture and detain, their singers hardly knew 
what, to translate the original language of en- 
circling Presences into the dialects of barbaric 
tribes ; confessions of transgression and suppli- 
cations for forgiveness; nfortal acknowledgments 
of the Divine, like those in the Sacred Book of 
the Hebrews—“ Lord, what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou vis- 
itest him ?”. Such were these old forgotten poets, 
and such their strains in the morning of Time. 

While the spiritual needs of man were demand- 
ing those rhythmic recognitions, his physical 
needs were demanding their recognition in storm- 
ier music—in the rugged songs that narrated his 
encounters with savage beasts, and in the short, 
sharp odes that strengthened his sinews to heave 
great rocks upon his foes, and to brain them with 
upwrecked forests—valorous, vindictive, victori- 
ous. The hands of Nimrod conquered in the 
one, the fires of Moloch consumed in the other, 
and the earth was darkened with the smoke of 
battle. From out this tumult stole forth slowly 
but surely a Woman not seen before, stern but 
sad and gracious, whose office it was to recover 
and embalm the memory of heroes, friends and 
foes, both. noble, now they were gone; so just, so 
human, is the twin sister of song—Tradition. But 
back of all these shapes and sounds, back of the 
soldier in battle and the gray-bearded priest in 
sacred places, if one had eyes to see and ears to 
hear, are beauteous shadows and melodious 
voices, figures of youths and maids sitting upon 
banks of flowers, or stealing through the twilight 
of secluded woods, whispering secrets, exchanging 
hearts, clasping hands, looking immortal life, old- 
world lovers, singing the song that never is old. 
Perhaps they touch rude instruments, fetch music 
from string and shell, or up and dance for utter 
joy; whatever they do, all’s well. 
** Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 

— aud sweet airs that give delight and hurt 

Through all these jocund ditties float, from vine- 
yards where grapes are trodden into wine, from 
processions along the highways crowned with 
vine leaves, with faces flushed, trumpets blowing, 
cymbals clashing, emptied cups and stumbling 
feet, passing away, the sons of Belial, Thammuz 
and the Syrian damsels, Bacchus and Silenus, po- 
etic impersonations of opulence and waste. Be 


- sure that more than revelry was meant in these, 


that hidden therein were myths whose original 

meaning hath escaped us—parables of the use 

and abuse of good, parents of Saadi and Omar 

Khayyam. 

“* Why, be this juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare? 

A blessing we should use it, should we not? 
And if a curse, why, then, Who set it there?” 
The soul solicits wisdom. The limits of our 

vision and our set habits of mind narrow our 
knowledge and conceptions of poetry. Before 


‘Greece was, and her mighty mother, Egypt, there 


was a World of Song. There were poets in the 
steppes of Scythia, and in the defiles of the Him, 
malayas, along the banks of the Niger; and on the 
backs of Bactrian camels, in the mines of Corn- 
wall, and the endless forests of the unfound Con- 
tinent, on the surf-washed beaches of the Pacific, 
and over the sunken cities of the Atlantides— 
wherever mankind was, there were poets. Ev- 
erywhere the fourfold stream of religion, and 
love, and war, and wine was flowing, and men 
and women rose, and floated, and sank therein 
from of old, as they are rising and floating and 
sinking now. It.si about a thousand little 
islands peopled with lyrical birds; it lapses gayly 
along the sunny shore of comedy; it sets perpet- 
ually to the world where tragedy is, surrounded 
by los: lovers and unwedded maids, discrowned 
and unsceptred kings and queens, wan rulers of 
crushed empires weighed down with Fate. What- 
ever the race has been, is, or may be, that poetry 
has been, is, and must be. It is human life and 
death. 

From the beginning it has broadened and deep- 
ened. The simple worship of the world’s fore- 
fathers~ shaped itself into prayers, invocations, 
and mystic hymns—the Vedas, the Zendavesta, 
the Theogony, the Hebrew Writings, and the 
Evangelists. The anger of its children shaped 
itself into war. songs in all lands, and into the 
epical ocean wherein they were discharged—Il- 
iads and Odysseys, Maharbharratas and Rama- 
yanas, Anieds and Pharsalias, Divine Comedies, 
Delivered Jerusalems, Lost and Earthy Paradises.. 
The wine-bibbing of its grandchildren shaped it- 
self into satiric combats between rival wits, who 
set the rustics agape, and whose torches reached 
us through the hands of Aristophanes, Terence, 
Moliére, and Shakspeare; the sorrow and sul- 
lenness of all reaching us in Prometheus, Medea, 
Antigone, gliding away in a thousand pallid fig- 
ures, to re-appear as Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Queen 
Katharine, and Lady Macbeth. Amorists of an- 
tiquity reached us through the souls of Hero and 
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Leander, Sappho and Phaon, Horace and Lydia, 
Catullus and Lesbia, Cupid and Psyche, Dante 
and Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, Burns and 
- Highland Mary, Byron and Mary Chaworth, Keats 
and Fanny Brawn, 

‘And many more the Muse will not rehearse.” 


Akin to these crying and laughing ones were and 
are the shepherd-folk and countrymen of Theoc- 
ritus, Bion, Moschus, Guarini, Tasso, Spenser, 
Sidney, Shakspeare, Browne, Ben Jonson, Fletch- 
er, Milton, Allan Ramsey, Burns, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Landor, Keats, Hunt, and Tenny- 
son. Such are the dwellers in and such the do- 


minion of Song, whereof the Poet is Sovereign, © 


Lord under the Great Lord of the lesser universe. 
It is an awful sceptre which he holds, this Por- 
phyrogenitus, for the honor which accompanies 
it must be borne meekly, and the burden which 
it imposes is for life and death. He receives 
what the Giver sends, and gives it again; what, 
he knows not, save that it is good. | 
“ ul of ness in things i 
The Divine Light streams through his life, 
“‘ Which like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 
’ Wisdom whispers her oracles through him, He 
is the mouth-piece of wit. He interprets as he 
may the Beautiful. Art, eloquence of words, 
purity of sculpture, glory of color, ineffable ten- 
derness and might of music, fourfold waters of 
the Unknown, are the rivers of his Eden, before 
whose gates flames no fiery sword, for man has 
never been driven forth, but walks there at morn 
and eventide, family with God and His angels. 
So felt in his proud humility our dear dead Lone- 
FELLOW.. R. H. Stopparp. 


«AND THERE WAS A SOUND OF 
~LAMENTATION.” 


Onor more the name of God in Christians’ keeping 
Is made a shame and snare. | 

The cry of Rachel for her children weeping 
Makes dolorous the air: 


‘*Hear me, merciful White Czar! 

{f thou hast a human heart, 

If, as thou hast claimed, thou art 
Batyushka Gosudar, 

Show us mercy, mighty Czar! 


‘‘ Dear are our homes; Oh, force us not to leave them! 
oO cast-out; let not thy people eve them— 
Take all thou wilt of gold. 


‘Spare home and life—protect our honor; 


And though sevenfold the task, 
Rachel for her beloved will take upon her 
To yield all thou canst ask. . 


“The blood of Jews is poured out like a river— 
Will no one hear my prayer ?7— ~ 

Sweet maiden limbs in ruthless graspings quiver: 
O White Czar, bid them spare! 


‘‘While thou art mute, my father dies, my d ter 
Lies slain by her own hand; 
bes, my helpless babes, Shey 


iter— 
Hold back thy ruffian band. 


‘* Alas, that the great friend* who shares our anguish, 
By England’s eastern shore, 

For burden of long years and mortal languish 
Can come to us no more! 


*“*O have pity, mighty Czar! 

If thou hast a human heart, Lif 

If, as thon hast claimed, thou art 
Batyushka Gosudar! 

Save, O save us, mighty Czar!” 


“But the heart of the White Czar is stone, not human. 
Trembling he sits alone, 

Where the strong shadow of one murdered woman 
Falis black across his throne. 


~ With fear and he counteth o’er the treasure 
; His Tchinoviks can bring; 
Rubles and curses heap in.even measure 
fore this craven thing, 


Who flees before the shadow of a motion, 
Thinks empty rooms a joy, 

Dreams panting dreams of Selkirk’s isle and ocean 
When sleep is not too coy. 


Little he recks of Rachel's wild complaining, 
ho dares not lift the crown 
From out of that portentous silence! reigning 
Where it went crashing down. 
ZavDEL GUSTAFSON. 


. BELLS IN BURMAH.- 

THE love of bells in Burmah is somewhat re- 
markable. Every large pagoda has some dozens 
of them, of all sizes, hanging round the skirts of 
the Zaydee, image houses, and Zayats. One or 
two were put up with the building itself; others 
have been added at various times by the religious; 

. Most of them have long Pali inscriptions on them, 
recording the praises of the Lord and the aspira- 
tions of the giver. Here and there are a few 
with Burmese dedications, presented by poor, 
simple jungle people, the monks in whose district 
did not know Pali, or had the grace to say they 
were not learned enough to write an original 
composition in that language. Every Burman 
has learned a certain number of Pali formule, to 
enable him to worship at the pagoda; but few 
even of the most renowned Tsadaus have anything 
like a thorough knowledge of the sacred language. 
Hence,.when there is‘a modest monk in the 
Kyoung, the simple cultivators have to fall back 
on their own vernacular, and produce plaintive 
appeals like the following : 

“This bell was made with great care and much 
expense, and is presented by Moung Tsan Yah, 
of the hamlet of Nga-Pay-Oh, in the township of 
Maoobin, and Mahmah Gyee his wife, who seek 
refuge in the boundless mercy of the pitiful Bud- 
dha, in the majesty of the eternal Law, and in 
the venerable Assembly, the three gems. They 


visit the precious things faithfully on the ap- 


pointed days. Applaud, ye pious. They humbly 
Strive to gain for themselves merit. May the 
good Nats who guard the forest and the field 
look smilingly on them, and guard the poor man’s 
crops! May the Nats who dwell in the air and 


* Sir Moses Montefiore. 


try, stood on a 


the earth defend from evil things the two fat bul- 
locks which plough the fields! May the guardian 
Nats of the house and the city keep from harm 
Chit Oo, their son, and little Mah Mee, their dar- 
ling daughter! And may the merit of this offer- 
ing be halved with their children! May the ex- 
cellent Lord pity them, the good Spirits smile on 
them, the holy Assembly receive them! So shall 


-Moung Tsan Yah and Mahmah Gyee gain much 


merit and rejoice in presenting this bell. Weight 
seventy-five viss.” 

Such dedications are found here and there, but 
they are not common ; for half the honor of pre- 
senting the bell is lost if the common crowd can 
read what is written on it: and doubtless Moung 
Chit Oo, when he has been to an English school 
and has got a place under government, will be 
rather ashamed of the quaint humility of his fa- 
ther’s offering. The bells are not intended to 
summon worshippers to their devotions. There 
is no necessity for such a call: Every man is re- 
sponsible to himself only for his religious state: 
no one else has anything directly to do with him, 
or can give him any help. The monks themselves 
are little concerned with the spiritual state of the 
laity. If a’man is to attain a favorable change 
in a succeeding existence, it must be by his own 
exertions. He knows the special “ duty days” — 
the new moon, the eighth of the waxing, the full 
moon, and the eighth of the waning. 

On these days*and on the special feast-days 
he goes to gain kutho for himself and better his 
chance for a new transincorporation, as the Bur- 
man idea of metempsychosis renders the old no- 
tion of transmigration of souls. If he is a fond 
man, he perhaps parcels out the merit acquired 
by his devotions among those members of his 
family or friends who have not been to the pa- 
goda. The use of the bells is to direct attention 
to the fact of the lauds of Buddha having been 
gone through. The worshipper, when he has 
finished, goes to one of the bells and strikes it 
three times, to bring to the notice of the Nats 
and the four worlds what he has been doing. 
There are always a number of deer’s antlers and 
billets of wood lying near the bell for this pur- 
pose. None of them have clappers, and metal is 
never used to strike them. 

The Burmese have no objections whatever to a 
foreigner sounding the bell: they, indeed, rather 
like it; for the more clangor there is, the more 
likely the Nats are to observe their piety. Most 
of the bells have a fine tone, and a flick with the 
finger is sufficient to cause a vibration through 
the whole 95,000 pounds of metal in Maha Gan- 
da. What sound the Mengoon bell, second only 
in size to that presented by the Empress Cathe- 
rine to Moscow, is capable of will never probably 
be known, for the supports have given way, and 


half of the rim rests on the ground. But, as 


Colonel Yule says, it would have at any time re- 
quired a battering-ram to bring out its music. 
Besides those hung round the precincts of the 
pagoda, the Htee, or umbrella, on the top of the 
edifice is always hung with a multitude of bells. 
Those on the more sacred shrines are very often 
entirely gold or silver. Several on the Shway 
Dagohn at Rangoon are of gold, studded with 
precious stones, and are worth many hundred 
pounds apiece. These of course are furnished 
with tongues,and the slightest breeze causes a 
constant harmonious tinkling, dear to the wor- 
‘shipper’s heart. The object of these bells is iden- 


‘| tical with that of those below on the platform— 


to attract the attention of the good spirits in Ta- 
wadeintha and other abodes of the Nats on Mount 
Meru. . 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Nosopy knew that there were so many deer 
still left in the Louisiana swamps until the recent 
floods drove them in vast numbers to the high 
lands. Overtaken by the freshet, they often had 
to swim long distances before reaching ground 
from which the rising water did not drive them, 
and in their exhausted condition they might have 
been easily killed by those who hunt for profit 
alone had not the genuine sportsmen made un- 
usual efforts to protect them. 


A fireman on a Richmond and Danville Rail- 
road freight train noticed, while outside the cab, 
that the locomotive whistle was not blown when 
the train approached a station. He went into 
the cab, and found the engineer unconscious, suf- 
fering, as it afterward appeared, from paralysis, 
Not having in him any of the material of which 
heroes are made, the fireman leaped from the 
cab. The train rushed on until it came in col- 
lision with another, doing considerable damage. 
Strange to say, the unconscious engineer fared 
better than his cowardly helper, for he was not 
injured by the collision, while the fireman was 
bruised by his fall in leaping from the cab. 


An elderly woman, apparently from the coun- 
Broadway corner, looking very 
much as though she would like to get to the op- 
posite side of that thoroughfare. There was the 
usual noonday jam of vehicles in the street. A 
policeman touched, her on the arm, and asked, 
‘Would you like to cross, madam ?” 

With a haughty motion of the head, and in a 
tone which said that she would brook no imper- 
tinence from a stranger, she replied, “ Thank you, 
sir; I can wait till they pass.” 


In the course of the excavations preliminary to 
embalming the whale that was recently towed to 
this port after being killed off the Long Island 
coast, the figures 127 were found in well-defined 
slashes on a portion of the monster’s interior anat- 
omy. It is to be hoped that the 126 of lower 
numbers, and the countless whales that may bear 
higher numbers, will escape the harpoons of those 
who are seeking them for exhibition purposes. 
With the lower streets not in an odorless condi- 
tion, and with Hunter’s Point still existing, the 


spring season will be attended with stenches in 
sufficient variety and intensity. If a decompos- 
ing whale were of the size of a shrimp, its odor 
would still be sufficient to make it a noteworthy 
object on the city’s water-front. Better that the 
shark excitement of last season should be renew- 
ed, that the water along the piers should boil with 
the flounderings of these horrid-jawed creatures, 
and that the tents in which dead sharks are on 
exhibition should be as numerous as those of 
an army encamped, than that the city should be 
compelled to suffer a visitation of decomposing 
whales. 


A lecturer on “ Hebrew Humor” said recently 
that the Jews of the past few hundred years had 
little reason to be humorous or jocular; but the 
lapse of this comparatively brief interval need 
not prevent them from participating in the claims 
to the authorship of most of the current jokes of 
minstrels and circus clowns. 


There was displayed near the soda-water fount- 
ain in an up-town drug-store the sign “‘ Vaccine.” 
A young man, accompanied by a young woman 
who might have been his country cousin or sweet- 
heart, entered, and in response to the inquiring 
look of the boy who tended the fountain, said, 


-“ You may give me bovine.” 


The young woman’s eyes had been resting on 
the unusual sign near the fountain, and when 
her companion turned to her and asked how she 
would have hers, she said, timidly, “I guess Pll 
try a little vaccine.” 


There is a blind negro in Georgia who can 
walk the sidewalks as straight as anybody, and 
who saws wood for a living. One morning, at 
two o’clock, a resident of Americus, where this 
negro lives, heard the blind man’s saw going, and 
remonstrated with him. The old negro’s answer 
showed that he had made a miscalculation some- 
where. He said he thought it was about supper- 
time. 


The evil of opium-smoking has been growing 
with alarming rapidity in New York city during 
the past few months. In the dens where it is 
most fostered no Chinamen are seen; those who 
keep these places and those who frequent them 
are nearly all Americans. In all other respects 
an effort is made to impart to the places an Ori- 
ental air. When lighted dimly by jets burning 
in globes stained deep blue, these places, with 
their carpeted benches along the walls, their 
heavy curtains, and their atmosphere laden with 
the not unpleasant fumes of the drug, prove at- 


| tractive to those of the imperilled classes who go 


there for the first time. All that has been writ- 
ten-about the private carriages of ladies of wealth 
and position halting near these dens to allow 
their occupants to alight and surreptitiously enter 
is untrue. Neither do wealthy and respectable 
women visit bar-rooms; but it is necessary to 
make an effort to control the sale of liquor, and 
save aS many as possible of those whom it is 
ruining, and it will soon be evident that legisla- 
tion to check the evil of opium-smoking in New 
York is imperatively demanded. Its growth is 
something unprecedented in ‘this city. 


The statement was made in behalf of the ele- 
vated railway management, in view of the threat- 
ened strike of trainmen, that the safety of the 
travelling public did not require the employment 
of men of much experience. If experience is of 
little account in the running of steam-ears on a 
continuous bridge of the height of the elevated 
tracks, starting within seventy seconds of each 
other, and coming to a stop two or three times in 
a mile, and crowded even in the aisles with pas- 
sengers, where can a field be found in which ex- 
perience is of value ? , 


Victor Hugo is economical as well as great. 
At the time his son Charles was paying court to 
Mile. Madeline Brohan, the old man ordered him 
to confine himself to three shirts a week ; he dis- 
obeyed, and, as punishment, a chop was with- 
drawn from his breakfast fare. After Hernani, 
when Hugo, in raptures over his Dona Sol, kissed 
her and said, “Ask me something—anything— 
what you like,” she supplicated: “ Let Charles 
have his chop again.” 

The pharmacists of New York held their an- 
nual dinner on the 26th ult., at the Hotel, Bruns- 
wick, and partook of various mixtures and decoc- 
tions that, were pleasant and poculent. Amon 
other grave and gravy things, Dr. Bedford alluded 
with pardonable pride to the time when he grad- 
uated and stood next to the head of his class, 
which graduated two members. 

It was Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, we believe, 
who, while waiting in a drug-store for a prescrip- 
tion, had his attention called to a lad seated in a 
chair. ‘That is my son, sir; don’t you think he 
looks like me ?” po 

“ Well, yes,” replied the witty poet ; “I think I 
can see some of your liniments in his face.” : 


It must have been amusing, though perhaps 
embarrassing, to some of the worshippers at the 
cathedral in Cincinnati a few Sundays since, dur- 
ing the delivery of a sermon by Bishop Gilmour, 
who has the habit of emphasizing the forcible 
passages of his discourse by hammering with his 
fist. The pulpit at the cathedral is situated near 
the centre of the auditorium against a large pil- 
lar, and seated at the altar, some distance away, 
were Bishop Elder and others, who on account of 
the pillar could not command a view of the pulpit 
or Bishop Gilmour. At about the middle of his 
sermon, Bishop Gilmour came to a forcible pas- 
sage, and hammered vigorously on the pulpit, cre- 
ating a loud noise, and kept it up for nearly a 
minute. 


“Stop that noise!” cried Bishop Elder, rising | 


to his feet, and astonishing the congregation, who 


were at a loss to know what to make of the un- 


usual proceeding. 

Bishop Gilmour kept on the even tenor of his 
way. “I demand that there be silence!” said 
Bishop Elder. This brought the thumping em- 


phasis to an end, and the astonished bishop turn- — 


ed and faced the altar. Bishop Elder now dis- 
covered his part of the mistake, and said, “I beg 
your pardon, sir; .I thought it was some.one in 
the congregation creating a disturbance.” 

There were no other interruptions. 


The Welsh bishops have decided not. to pro- 
ceed for the present with the revision of the Welsh 


‘New Testament. 


A queer thing happened near Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, the other day. A young farmer says 
he was at work in a field when a man and a wo- 
man came along in a carriage. The man asked 
him if he would marry the woman for $500; he 
consented, and they went to the nearest justice, 
who performed the ceremony. He shows the 
$500 as proof, and the justice bears him out in 
the strange story. The mysterious bride and her 
companion rode away immediately after the mar- 
riage, and no more is known of them. 


Don Carlos has written to the organizer of the 
Spanish pilgrimage to Rome to say he will not go, 
as he does not wish to inconvenience the Pope. 


- Six hundred and fifty-four Indians are held by 
the United States government as prisoners of 
war. Two-thirds of them’are Cheyennes. 


A recently propounded conundrum by a mem- 
ber of the Lower House of the British Parlia- 
ment: “What is the difference between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords? 
—Answer: One has ability, the other no-bility.” 
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“ THANK GOODNESS! WE ARE RID OF .THESE 
HORRIBLE CHINESE.” 


A writer in the Review of Gas and Water En- 
gineering gives the following as the cause of the 
burning of the Vienna theatre. The facts were 
communicated by the machinist of the theatre. It 
appears that an electric apparatus was employed 
for lighting a row of gas-burners running across 
the stage at the top of the scenes, and that the 
spark for lighting the gas was applied at one of 
the end burners only. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to turn on the gas full before the burners 
would ignite, and, as sometimes happened, the 
failure of the spark to ignite the gas resulted in 
an accumulation. of gas in the upper part of the 
scenes, which, when the lighting of the burners 
succeeded, produced a sheet of flame. This state 
of things had existed for some time; but on the 
night of the fire either the accumulation of gas 
was larger than usual, or for some other cause the 
flames ignited the scenery, which naturally is very 
combustible material. Efforts were made to ex- 
tinguish the fire before lowering the iron curtain, 
and when at last it became evident that these 
efforts were useless, and the order was given to 
lower the curtain, it was found that the heat had 
rendered it immovable, and before anything fur- 
ther could be done the flames had extended to the 
auditorium. 


The piercing of Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard — 


for railway traffic has brought into prominence a 
difficult problem in ventilation. It is recognized 
that the present ventilation of the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel is quite insufficient. The difference of level of 
the mouths affords little or no advantage; the air- 


compressing machines do not serve to keep free - 


of smoke the chambers of refuge provided at in- 


tervals for employés ; nor doés the suction appa- . 


ratus for drawing off impure air act efficiently. 
The problem has lately called forth two thought- 
ful memoirs, one by M. Pressel, the other by M. 
De Kossuth. M. Pressel thinks it would be suc- 


cessfully solved on. the principle of producing a - 


sensible difference of density in the air &t the two 
ends of the tunnel. In applying this principle 
elsewhere, shafts have been made at the extremi- 
ties of tunnels, and a draught produced by means 
of a fire kept always burning. The costliness of 
this in the case of an Alpine tunnel is quite pro- 
hibitive. But M. Pressel proposes to cool the 
air at one part with water, instead of heating it. 
In the Alps it is easy to find mountain torrents 
of very cool water. A current of four hundred 
litres per second, would, it is said, cool the shaft 


sufficiently ; there need not be a greater differ- 


ence of temperature between the shafts than ten 


degrees centigrade. At their outer end the pits — 


should be protected against disturbance from 
wind. The mouths of the tunnel should be closed, 
but they need not be hermetically closed. . Va- 
riations of exterior temperature would require 
somewhat modified arrangements. The system 
of ventilation recommended by M. De Kossuth is 
one used in mines, and depends on assimilating 
the conditions to those in mines. Close one end 
of the tunnel with a movable door; open in the 
side of the tunnel a short distance from this door 
a passage of e section, and in this place, say, 
a Guibal centrifugal ventilator, to be driven by 


fall of water. 
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LONGFELLOW. . 


Sweet Singer, peace and love! .Thy feet have trod 
Those clear calm heights where, in far ampler air, 
The soul leans closer to the heart of God, 
And hears diviner music everywhere. 
And we from thee have learnt a nobler song, 
Have found a larger hope in cares and fears: 
Dear Poet-Preacher, thou hast made us strong. 
To-day we wet thy name with loving tears. 


To see thy face no more! Nomore! What then? 
From still green woods and from the busy mart, 

From loving women and from eager men, ; 
And lonely lives, thou never wilt depart. 

Rvund the glad hearth, or in the noisy street, 
Or in the shadow of the new-made grave, 

Slow journeying, with weary hearts and feet, 
Lo! we shall hear thee sing, “Be strong and 

brave.” 


But, oh, wilt thou forget? Though faint and dim, 
*Mid that ‘‘ New Song” of perfect peace and bliss, 
Wilt thou not hear earth’s little plaintive hymn, 
_A trembling humar tone thou wouldst not miss? 
For love is sweet, and earth is wondrous fair, 
In the green spring, or in the gold September. 
In all our pleasure, and in all our care, 
If we forget not, oh, wilt thou remember? 


{Begun in Hgerrr’s No. 1288. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avtuon or “ From Exir,” “Unpek One Roor,” 
**Watter’s Worn,” Won—not Woorp,” 
“Wuat He Cost Her,” gto. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A MENACE. 
Untizt she now beheld her in Miss Darrell’s 


drawing-room, Clare had never seén her half-. 
brother’s wife. 


Almost all she knew of her was 
from Herbert, who had described her as gentle 
and well-educated, and getting on comfortably 
enough at Stokeville, now that her lord and ty- 
rant had left the place. But Clare had written 
to her very kindly so soon as she understood her 
true position, and Rachel kad received her ad- 
vances with warmth and gratitude, and by letter 
acknowledged them. Having been encouraged 
to write quite frankly about herself, she had done 
so. Most Stokeville girls of her class express 
themselves better on paper than vivd voce ; they 
are not bad scholars, and the rough, gauche man- 
ner which is thé cloak of their independence is 
necessarily absent from the lettered page. She 
had told Clare of Herbert’s kindness to her, of 
the trial that awaited her, and presently how she 
had gone through with it, with a description of 
the “little stranger.” 

If the child had not “ clothed the father with 

a dearness not his due,” its father’s misconduct 
had certainly in no way prejudiced the mother 
against it. She had written of it—albeit if Ger- 
ald had had his way it would have been without 
a legal status—with a pride and tenderness that 
would have befitted the offspring of some pair 
wedded in Westminster Abbey, and who had had 
a royal duke for his sponsor. As Clare now en- 
tered the drawing-room, Rachel held the child out 
to her, as though it had been a palm branch; not, 
indeed, that any sign of peace or godd-will were 
required between them, but simply because it 
was something she knew the other would be glad 
to see, even though a welcome might be wanting 
to herself. Nor was she disappointed. After an 
embrace of the young mother, which filled Ra- 
chel’s eves with pride and pleasure, Clare took 
the child in her arms and began to fondle it. If 
there was aught in the doctrine of heredity, he 
was bound to grow up her enemy. But of that 
she took no thought; her reflection, as the ten- 
dril-like fingers closed about her own, was, how 
doubtful it was that an infant so thin and fragile 
should grow up at all. 

“Why, Rachel, the dear little fellow looks rath- 
er delicate.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Miss Clare; but then”—with a 
nervous apprehension and eagerness that showed 
how her own apprehensions had been excited in 
that direction—“ he has come along journey, you 
see, for one so young.” 

“ But why have you brought him up to London ? 
Or, rather, why have you come yourself, since you 
two, I suppose, are inseparables ?”’ 

“ Well, Miss Clare, it was bad news as brought 
me—hews as come last night by post ; news from 

‘my husband.” | 

“Ts he ill?” 

“Worse, much worse than that, Miss Clare. 
He is coming home again to Stokeville.” 

“But I thought that Herbert—that is, my 
cousin Herbert Newton—had made Gerald pro- 
mise that he would remain at least for some years 
out of England.” | 

Clare had not been told of Gerald's attempt to 


murder his wife, but she knew that he had ill-’ 


treated her, and was in some way liable to legal 
punishment, under threat of which he had been 
got rid of. 

“Promise!” echoed Rachel. “Heaven help 
the man or woman who trusts to Gerald Lys- 
ter’s promise! I féel, for all that Mr. Newton 
said to the contrary, that I shall never be safe 
from him. But it was not on my own account 
‘that I have come here to-day, Miss Clare, but 
upon yours. From my husband’s letter, though I 


don’t rightly understand it, I feel sure he means - 


mischief to you ; and thinking that no time should 
be lost in providing against it, and fearing to trust 


- this to the post, I came up to you at once.” 


“That was very kind and thoughtful of you, 
Rachel,” said Clare, taking the letter from her 
hand ; “t but Gerald can do me no mischief that I 
am aware of.” 

Most people would have said “no more mis- 
chief,” but it was not Clare’s way to admit her 


own wrongs. In Rachel’s presence, too, who was, 
after all, his wife, she was careful to say nothing 
against Gerald. At the same time, she was not 
one of those weak characters who in forgiving an 
enemy lose sight of his innate baseness, and ima- 
gine that their pardon not only condones the crime, 
but reforms the criminal. In her heart of hearts 
she knew that her father’s son was a villain. 
“Rachel,” he wrote, in his beautiful, clerkly 
hand, “‘ you will be surprised to hear that I am 
coming back to England. I had arranged, as 
you probably heard, to remain away for some 
time, but circumstances alter cases. I have been 
unfortunate in my speculations over here; but, 
on the other hand, things look brighter for me 


at home. My sister Clare will, I think, now per-— 


ceive that it will be to her advantage to remem- 
ber how near of kin I am to her. If she does 
not see this, she had better consult her cousin 
Herbert, who has a sharp eye for business. It 
seems Sir Peter, after all, had not. If his credit- 
ors knew of something that I could tell them, 
they would have cause to rub their hands. I am 
so plaguy hard up that I am coming by cargo 
ship, so that you will have plenty of time to make 
things pleasant for me with Clare beforehand. I 
shall arrive by the Pheniz at the port of London 
on the 10th of September, or thereabouts, and 


} shall expect to find you with a good supply of 


cash. I write to you instead of to Clare because 
you know me better than she does, and will make 
her understand that when I say a thing I mean 
it. What I say now is that I intend to have my 
rights. GERALD LystEk.” 


“ What does it all mean, Rachel ?” inquired the 


| bewildered Clare. 


“Mischief, Miss Clare; of that I’m certain. 
As for the rest, I know nowt about it, except that 
he wants money. His heart is so set upon that,” 
she added, bitterly, ‘that he does not even ask, 
you see, whether the child which he knew was 
coming into the world is alive or dead.” 

“This, then, is the first time you have heard 
from him 9” said Clare, scarce knowing what she 
said. A vague sense of peril had seized hold of 
her. There was, however, one to advise her, and 
on whose sympathy and judgment she could rely 
in any case—a thing, indeed, to be thankful for ; 
and as she looked upon poor Rachel, who had 
staked her all and lost it (as she herself had 
been so nearly doing), and had no such loving 
counsellor to whom to take her troubles, her 
breast was filled with pity. 

“Yes, Miss Clare, it is the first time ; nor should 
I have heard from him at all, but that, as you see, 
he wants something—something that I am to get 
for him out of you, and which I never will get 
for him. He may kill me if he pleases ; that is, 
he might, if it were not for the child,” she added, 
in a tone half tender, half apologetic; “ but I will 
have no hand in hurting you. Perhaps Mr. New- 
ton, who is so wise and kind, may know how to 
advise us.” 

“ Stay,” said Clare; “that is his knock at the 


door.” (Clare knew that now, and could have 
recognized his step among ten thousand.) ‘“ He 
has come just in time.” 

“Heaven bless him!” cried Rachel. “He 


saved my baby boy.” 

“What! Rachel! No bad news, I hope ?” were 
the first words that burst from. Herbert’s lips, as 
he shook ,kands with Clare’s visitor. 

“Yes, Mr. Herbert, my husband is coming 
home.” 

“‘He had better not !”’ was the stern reply. 

Rachel put Gerald’s letter in this hand, and 
whispered, with a shiver, “ He is on his way al- 
ready.” 


Herbert read it through very carefully, with. 


knitted brows and lips tightly pressed together, 
as Clare had never before seen them. 

“What does he mean?” she faltered. ‘ What 
does he want of me?” 

“What he has aiways wanted, and what he 
shall never get,” answered Herbert, slowly— 
hush-money.” 

“‘ But, Herbert, I don’t understand—” 

“‘ How should you, my darling,” he imterrupted, 
with a faint smile, “‘ when the matter in question 
is extortion, and means perjury? Fortunately I 
have brought with me this morning the best of 


counsellors. Mr. Oldcastle is in town on busi- . 


ness, and I persuaded him to look in and lunch. 
He is now having a ¢éte-d-téte with Miss Darrell. 
While you finish your talk with Rachel I’ll just 
run down and have a word with him about this.” 

“One moment, Herbert,” interposed Clare, 
calmly, but with pale face; “this letter says, ‘if 
Sir Peter’s creditors knew of something that I 
could tell them, they would have cause to rub 
their hands.’ Does that mean my creditors ?” 

“How ean they be your creditors, when you 
are not in the firm?” — 7 

“Yes, but I remember when poor Sir Peter 
failed that some one said it was a good thing for 
me, as it had turned out, that dear papa’s money 
was out of the business,” 

“Undoubtedly it was. If it had been there, it 
would have been lost; though it would have been 
very hard upon you, since you would have been 
the victim of reckless trading over which you 
would have had no control.” 

“And does not Gerald’s letter imply that it was 
in the business, and not out of it, at the time that 
the firm failed? Pray tell me the truth, Herbert, 
the whole truth.” 

“My dear Clare, to extract truth from any words 
of Gerald’s is an impossibility. I confess, how- 
ever, it strikes me, as it does you, that he has 
some scheme in his mind—a fraudulent one, we 
may be sure—to place you, or rather to make be- 
lieve to place. you, in the position you describe.” 

“But why fraudulent, why make believe, Her- 
bert? I know you thought the story Gerald told, 
and through which I became disconnected with 
- firm, untrue: now suppose he admits it was 
untrue ?” 


“Admits! What is his admission worth ? or, 


for that matter, his oath either? Of course he 
must prove it.” 

“But if he does prove it? Dear Herbert, let 
me know the worst.”’ | a 

‘‘ If he does prove it—if judge and jury could be 
persuaded to believe a fellow already, by his own 
confession, perjured—then your fortune would 
become liable for the debts of the firm.” 

“In other words, I should thereby be penni- 
less, Herbert.” | 

“‘ Nay, if you come to paraphrase,” he answer- 
ed, with a light laugh, “I should thereby obtain 
my heart’s desire. My only objection to you is 
that, by comparison with myself, you are an heir- 
ess; that is,” he put in hastily, “I take it for 


granted that you know I am as poor as Job.” 


- Clare sighed, and inclined her head. 

“ What a lucky thing,” thought Herbert, “that 
Miss Darrell has already told her! Well, so far 
it would be much more pleasant and of a piece, 
as. it were, so far as I am concerned, that we 
should neither of us have a fortune; but for you 
it would be by no means so comfortable, and 
therefore I am not going to let you part with 
yours at this highwayman’s ‘Stand and deliver.’ ” 

It was balm to Clare to hear her lover speak 
so lover-like and (what is very different) so truth- 
fully; it was not, as she well knew, for her money 
that Herbert had wooed her, but, on the other 
hand, she stood in sore need of balm. The barb 
of a bitter disappointment had pierced her heart, 
and was rankling there; she already foresaw in 
that vague menace of her half-brother’s the over- 
throw of her highest hopes. The promise she 
had held out to herself of becoming of material 
service to her future husband might now remain 
forever unfulfilled; his bride, in addition to her 
other short-comings, would now come to him emp- 
ty-handed. Even the help that she had had in her 
mind to guarantee to Mildred it might be out of 
her power to bestow. For the first time she felt 
it possible that the estimate in which worldly 
wealth, or rather a sufficiency, was held by Nan- 
nie might not, after all, be an exaggerated one. 
At this. moment, at all events, money was making 
for her all the difference between contentment 
and melancholy. As to Gerald, he had doubtless 
no other motive save to get it in all he did. He 
was a highwayman, as Herbert had said; yes, 
that was very true; and yet, though he had no 
right to what he demanded, it might not be the 
property of the wayfarer of whom he asked it. 

In view of such a possibility, at all events, she 
could not chime in with Herbert’s last confident 
remark ; and, on the other hand, she shrank from 
arguing the question. It was one she felt she 
ought to look at face to face alone, and free from 
external pressure. ‘‘ Come, Rachel,” she said, ab- 
ruptly, “it is high time you took your bonnet off ; 
I will show you to my room.” 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, Herbert 
was not unwilling to escape from Clare’s society ; 
her apprehensions, since he had no power to allay 
them, troubled him; her questions he found it 
difficult to answer; and, above all, he was alarm- 
ed lest, from tenderness of conscience, she might 
come to some too hasty resolution, from which 
(as he knew by experience) no argument of self- 
interest would have force to move her a hair’s- 
breadth. 

Below -stairs long- headed Mr. Oldcastle and 
keen -sighted Miss Darrell were awaiting him; 
and he eagerly desired the benefit of their coun- 
sel under circumstances grave and menacing 
enough in any case, and which might even involve 
(however undeserved) both disgrace and ruin. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A BRIEF FRIENDSHIP. 


Awone the many things that turn out contrary 
to human expectation there are few more annoy- 
ing than the missing fire of our good intentions; 
and this is specially the case as regards the sub- 
ject of them. For as to the object, if that fails, 
it is only fortune that is to blame for it; we 
have done our best, and, if book-keeping is pro- 
perly attended to in the celestial regions, have 
earned a good mark for ourselves in the angelic 
record; it is when the subject of our good-will 
turns out unsatisfactorily that we feel the shoe 
pinch. To Clare Lyster the opportunity (which 
at the time she imagined she possessed) of doing 
Mildred a good turn had been honestly welcome. 
There was, that is, no after-thought behind it 
(such as would have lurked in some female bo- 
soms) of heaping coals of fire upon the head of 
her rival and enemy; no gratification in the fact 
that the husband Mildred had filched away from 
her had proved, after all,a bad bargain. She felt 
nothing but commiseration for her old playmate 
and companion’s lot, and an eager desire to amend 
it. The extremity of Mildred’s wretchedness had 
even invested her in Clare’s eyes with certain 
attributes which she was far from. possessing. 
The halo of misfortune had shed upon her that 
artificial light in which the ill-used appear inno- 
cent, and the poor deserving. To Clare, Mil- 
dred’s revelation of the previous evening had 
seemed the outcome of desperation. Life, upon 
its present terms, she thought, had become intol- 
erable to her, and if bitter experience had not 


taught her wisdom, it had, at least, opened her | 


eyes to the worthlessness of those views of life’ 


she had formerly entertained. In all this she 
was mistaken. Mildred was one of those persons 
(alluded to by an ancient writer) from whom folly 
would never have departed, even though she had 
been brayed in a mortar. The sight of Clare’s 
familiar face in the wide world of London had 
roused her in a moment of passionate impulse to 
lay bare her woes, and what had happened after- 
ward had so excited her indignation that she had 
felt no regret for having done so. But with the 
morning had come repentance. Circumstances 
had in no way altered with her; ionately, 
madly, as she had once adored her husband, the 
time had gone by for the revival of any illusion 


concerning him ; even if, for example, he iv- 
en himself the trouble, which he fan sl 
plain away to her his conduct of the previous 
evening, she would not have believed him on his 
oath. But for all that she felt, as respected 
an that she had humiliated herself unneces. 
sarily. 

And yet she was not unused to humiKation. 
That very morning she had received a letter the 
contents of which to some minds would have 
seemed indeed to have plumbed the very depths 
of d tion. She had not shown it to her 
husband—she showed him nothing now—all con- 
fidence was at an end between them ; but if she 
had done so, it is probable he would have mani- 
fested no annoyance, his views upon such matters 
being philosophic : | 


“Dear Mrs. Fissert,—I deeply regret to h 
the creditors of your father’s firm are likely to 
gain possession of the property which, as you say, 
he obviously intended to be your security against 
any reverse of fortune such as has unhappily 
taken plate. In case your apprehensions should 
be realized, I shall be very willing to guarantee 
to you the modest sum per annum you suggest. 
My own responsibilities are just now (as you may 
guess) considerable, and do not admit of my as- 
sisting you more materially ; but to the allowance 
in question you are very welcome. With respect 
to the advisability of your taking up your quar- 
ters with the Burtons or elsewhere, that is a mat- 
ter upon which I must be excused from offering 
an opinion. 

“Yours, truly, FRANK Farrer.” 

After her husband’s departure that morning 
Mildred sat, with this letter before her, for a long- 
er time than perhaps she had ever before given 
to serious reflection. She was not ignorant that 
the acceptance of her late lover’s offer (which, 
however, as we have seen, she had herself in- 
vited) would be equivalent to separation from her 
husband.. If she became Frank Farrer’s pen- 
sioner, it was clear she would, so far as Percy was 
concerned, have burned her boats. But however 
suspicious matters might look—and the more sus- 
picious they looked the better, since the more 
they would annoy her husband—Mildred had no 
design against his honor. 

A little before the hour agreed upon, Mildred 
called in Bellingham Park. She was shown up 
to the drawing-room, whither Clare at once came 
down to meet her, with grave face. She was sor- 
rowful as ever upon Mildred’s account, and pained. — 
upon her own, since the pleasure she had pro- 
mised to herself of assisting her might now lie 
out of her power. The two women embraced af- 
fectionately, the one because her feeling prompt- 
ed her to do so, the other because her interest 
suggested it, and simulation (when passion had 
not the upper hand) was easy to her. : 

“Dear Mildred, are things any better with 
you ?” asked Clare, gently. 

“ Better with me? How should they be better 
with me ?”’ was the reply, in a tone the bitterness 
of which hardly concealed its impatience. 

The mood of the previous night was over. She 
resented the other’s compassion now, and was in 
no humor for her sympathy. If it had been pos- 
sible, she would have taken Clare’s money in her 
hand and left her without a word. | ! 

Poor Clare, who was not herself of a variable 
mind, was unable to understand this change of 
front. 

“T thought, that is, I hoped,” she faltered, 
“that you and your husband might have come to 
some sort of explanation. Ob, Mildred, I have 
been thinking so much about you! I do trust 
that you will do nothing hastily, and without 
counting the cost.” 

“The cost is just what I have to consider, and 
nothing else,” returned Mildred, bitterly. “My one 
desire is to get away from this man, who, on the 
other hand, has no wish toretain me. You have 
heard of a marriage de convenance. Well, what 
I am about to effect is a separation de convenance. 
The only difficulty is the de quoi.” 

The scoffing tone of this speech, the French 
phrases with which it was interlarded, and the 
manner of her companion filled Clare with a hor- 
ror that seemed to freeze her powers of speech. 
Unconscious of the impression she was creating, 
and suspicious of the other’s silence, it was with 
some acidity that Mildred continued: ‘ You were 
good enough to say you would do your best to 
help me in this matter, Clare. You have not al- 
tered your mind, have you, since last night ?” 

“T have not altered my mind, Mildred, and I 
will do my best to help ycu,” returned Clare, 
slowly, “‘ but—” 

She hesitated, not knowing how much it was 
wise to tell concerning Gerald’s letter, and Mil- 
dred struck in, contemptuously : | 

: “But you were going to say, I suppose, that 
you have consulted your friend the school-mis- 
tress in the mean time, and she has advised pru- 


dence, or the young gentleman from the railway 


-works has given the signal for caution.” 

“Qh, Mildred, Mildred, how can you be so cruel, 
so unjust!’ cried Clare. “It is quite true I spoke 
_about you both to Herbert and Miss Darrell, but 
neither of them is, as you think, your enemy. 
will help you all I can. I will indeed. My de-- 
sire. to do so is, Heaven knows, as strong as ever. 
But since last night a great misfortune has hap- 
pened—or rather, I should say, threatens to hap- 
‘pen—me. If it passes away, I will help you to the 
uttermost of my power; if it does not pass away, 
I shall be powerless to help even myself, for I 
shall lose every farthing I possess.” — 

It was impossible to disbelieve Clare as she 
spoke those words. Even the habitual liar, to 
whom the very aspect of truth from within has 
been forgotten, can recognize it—from without— 
in another. i 

“Dear! dear! that is very unfortunate,” said 
Mildred. 


| Her tone was full of sincere regret, for she was 


{ 

4 

| 
| 

4 

| 

| 


can 
me,” she added, graciously ; “‘on the other hand, 
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thinking of the matter as it affected herself and 
not her companion; indeed, so intense was her 
egotism, that, fortunately for Clare, she had not 
the curiosity to inquire how the peril to the oth- 
er’s fortunes had been brought about; indeed, 
being “ Stokeville born,” the sudden change from 
competence to poverty did not, perhaps strike 

her as being particularly striking or abnormal. 
“Most unfortunate,” continued Mildred, won- 
dering within herself whether Mr. Farrer’s allow- 
ance could be made to “do,’” unsupplemented 
from Clare’s purse, “‘and most inopportune. I 
see you are really sorry that you can’t help 


it is a great disappointment.” 
“It is to me, I assure you, dear Mildred. For 


myself I may truly say I trust it is only a plea- 


gure deferred. There is the luncheon bell—bad 


as my news is,I hope it has not spoiled your ap- 
tite.” 

“J don’t think I'll lunch with you to-day, my 
dear,” said Mildred, who had not relished the 
idea of the society of ‘‘the old school-mistress,” 
as she called her, from the first, and had only 
persuaded herself to s&mit to it on the ground, 
no longer existing, that it was worth her while. 


“Oh, Mildred, but I hope you will,” pleaded | 


Clare; “for we quite expected you, you know, 
and Miss Darrell has been at such pains to pro- 
vide what I told her you used to like. As it hap- 
pens, too, there are some of your old Stokeville 
friends here—Herbert and Mr. Oldcastle—and 
there’s poor Rachel, too—” 

“What? You surely don’t mean Rachel War- 
den »” exclaimed Mildred, contemptuously. 

“Yes; there is nothing against her, poor thing, 


I am aware 


‘Nothing against her! Why, she was a mill 
hand, was she not?” 

“What if she was?” - 

“Well, I don’t like mill hands,” Mildred an- 
swered, insolently. ‘“ At all events, I am not go- 
ing-to sit down at the same table with Rachel 
Warden.” 

“She is not Rachel Warden. She is my half- 
brother’s wife.” 

“To be sure. I had forgotten she had made 
such a fool of him as that. No,I don’t think I 
care to enlarge my circle of acquaintance in that 
direction, thank you.” 

Clare, being a true gentlewoman, did not forget 
that Mildred was her guest, and only answered, 
coldly enough, indeed, but without the least sign 
of temper, “‘ As you please, Mildred.” 

Whereupon that young lady gathered up her 
train, and hitching it through her arm (exactly as 
the devil carries his tail in the old pictures), put 
up her painted cheek to Clare’s pure lips, and, 
with an aw revoir and a false smile, took her 


leave, 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


EASTER. 
O Ragen, forget thy winter; O Nature, bud and 


oom, 

And clothe the slopes with greenness that late 
were hung with gloom. , 

O clustered ter lilies, your gleaming censers 


t, 
ie oe the mighty Victor, the rocky tomb 


O gentle Easter angels, be swift to greet the da 
When from the guarded chamber the stone is 
rolled away, 


beneath him dea 
And leads His ransomed homeward, with glory 
on His head. 


puree Gaye ago they laid Him, all pulseless, on the 


The thorn-marked brow was pallid; their hearts 
stood stiil fear: 

Three days of solemn stillness, three days of grief 
sublime— 

A pause when seraphs waited to hear the throbs 
of Time. 


Ane Somat No burst of music, as when a Babe He 

ame, 

Though heaven is thrilled with rapture, and 
cherub-anthems flame. 

In oe flight on sweeping, the shining ones 


escen 
To give our earth the key-note of songs that shall 
not end. 
What though there are who listen in vain for 
voices hushed, 
What though there are who languish o’er sweet 
_, hopes early crushed 
Still peal the Easter chorals adown the lonely 


P 
An ; Ve the Easter promise hath solace for our 


The beowg ol for us hath conquered our one relent- 
Our vanished ones forever with Him are safe, we 
O fragrant Easter lilies, like tapers fair ye stand, 


To light the silent portals that guard the deathless 


Easter angels, who rolled the stone 
sae melt our loveless spirits, shame unbelief this 
oe help us tread it under our footsteps as we 


The joyous hymns of Easter around our risen 
King, MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


SMUGGLERS’ DOGS AND OTHER 
|. ANIMALS 


“ SHocK1NG thing, this telegram,” said a friend 
yesterday, as he put down the Herald, “about 
these dogs in Mexico.” | 

7 in Mexico?” I asked. ‘What is the 
matter with the dogs in Mexico ?” 

“Why,” said my friend, “they are training 
them to carry contraband goods over the customs 
line, and to evade the frontier duties ; that’s what’s 
the matter with the dogs in Mexico. In my opin- 
lon it’s shocking.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “I agree with you that it is 


immoral, in a general way, to evade lawful de- | 


es ge but I think that if I ever felt a sneaking 
ind of sympathy for any class of criminals, it is 


And Christ the King steps onward, with Death 


tng of ‘ being dishonest’ ! 


‘the dame was sure to put them on 


smugglers. Now only last trip my wife managed 


“Oh,” broke in my friend, “never mind your 
wife. Why, I admire smuggling just as much as 
you do, and it’s only six months ago that my wife 
did the same. ~ It is not that that is shocking; it 
is the immorality of teaching dogs to be as dis- 
honest as men, that I object to. Just listen to 
this ;” and he took up the paper again and began 
to read. “‘The dogs that are taught to run the 
blockade have the contraband goods strapped on 
to their backs, and are then told to “go home.” 
Having been carefully shown the way once or 
twice before, the dog goes off at once, and dis- 
plays the utmost sagacity in eluding the customs 
men. He recognizes them at any distance, and 
rather than risk passing within gunshot of a sus- 
picious-looking person, will travel to his destina- 
tion by a circuitous route. But the extraordina- 
ry thing is this, that when the dog is coming back 
empty-handed, so to speak, he comes straight 
through the town, and doesn’t even mind calling 
in by the way on his canine acquaintances who 
live in the custom-house yard.’ Now, sir’—and 
he put down the Herald again—“I call that shock- 
ing. Here are these poor dogs being hopelessly 
demoralized to the level of a Mexican. Why, you 
see they have already learned to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, and understand the mean- 
What right, I want to 
know, have we men and women got to deprave 
dumb animals, to educate them Tvnusae 
or to corrupt their original natures? When it is 
done by accident, I don’t mind so much, as the 
other day with those geese over at Apfel.” 


“ The geese over at Apfel?” I putin. “I didn’t 


hear of that.” 

“Didn’t you? It's a sad story, all the same. 
Why, an old farmer’s wife was preserving some 
peaches in spirits, and finding the mess had gone 
wrong, she emptied the pan out of the window 
into the yard. As it happened, her geese were 
going by at the time, and seeing her throw some- 
thing out to them, as they thought, they ate up 
all the brandy-peaches on the spot. In about 


| five minutes they were all as drunk as Noah, and 


the old lady, hearing the noise, looked out to see 
what was the matter, and there, to her astonish. 
ment, she saw her misguided poultry behaving 
as if they were mad, The old gander, usually as 


solemn and grand as a sergeant-major, was bal- 


ancing himself on his beak, and spinning round 
all the time as if he was a mop-head trying to 
dry itself. And the old goose, as a rule the dis- 
creetest of birds, was lying stomach upward in 
the gutter, feebly gesticulating with her legs. 
For the rest of the geese, they were all lying in 
a heap out by the pig-sty in a helpless confusion 
of feathers. The old lady could not think what 
to make of it; so she called in the neighbors, and 
they, good souls, told her straight out of hand 


‘ that the birds had died of poison. So they all 
set to, then and there, as next day was market- 


day, and plucked the whole lot as bare as the 
palm of your hand. Early next morning the 
dame comes down, intending to take the feathers 
to market to sell, but meaning before she went 
to bury the bodies. So she takes the shovel, and 
out she goes. And there on the door-step, with 
headaches like so many Christians, but not a 
feather between them all, stood all her plucked 
geese! Not a word did they say; but they just 
stood and looked at her. It was a painful situa- 
tion, wasn’t it ?” 

I assented, and he proceeded. — . 

“She knew she had done wrong in judging so 
hastily. Here were geese shivering on the door- 
step. There in the corner was the bag full of their 
feathers. But what could she do? She tried to 
stick some of the feathers on with paste, but they 
clammed up, and would not lie flat. And then 
she tried glue, but what with the tears running 
out of her eyes, and the goose jumping every 
time she dropped a drop of hot glue on it, she 
made no way at all. And the rest stood round 
all the time waiting for their feathers, thinking 
in soon. 
But they never said a word, and this only made 
her cry the more. If they had abused her, it 
would have been a kind of relief. Or even if 
they had asked for a lemonade, it would have given 
her a chance of doing something. But as it was, 
she could do nothing but go on crying and drop- 
ping the hot glue on to the goose in hand. 
But after a bit the goose would not stand it any 
longer, and went off with just the few feathers 
which the dame had got to stick on, and the rest 
all followed. They were disgusted; that’s what 
they were—disgusted. She made them flannel 
jackets afterward; but that did not calm them. 


They had been used to trust in her, to eat whatev- | 


er she gave them without any suspicion, to come 
round her of an evening to be stroked and let 
into their roosting-place, to look upon her as a 
friend. But now they would not trust her fora 
cent. Hadn’t she made them drunk, and then 
taken advantage of their condition to pluck them, 
and hadn’t she refused to give them back their 
feathers again? After that there was no confi- 
dence to be placed in her, or in any other human. 
And though their feathers grew again, those 
geese are the wildest, scariest, uncatchablest geese 
in all Apfel.” 

“That is indeed,’ I said, when he came to a 
stop, ‘‘a very deplorable episode.” 

‘“‘ And then,” continued my friend, warming to 
the subject, ‘ what right have we to go grumbling 
at lions that eat up their keepers? Just see what 
wemendo. In Belgium, for instance, they harness 
a dog to a cart, and try to make him believe that 
he is a donkey. The dog can’t do that—noi alto- 
gether ; at any rate, not a first-class donkey.’ But 
he does forget that he was once a first-class dog. 
He gets mulish and sulky and stupid, and ends 
up by being neither dog nor donkey. Again, have 
you ever seen those performing cats that let ca- 
naries go hopping about their heads as if they 
didn’t know that canaries were cats’-meat? I 
don’t like it. It isn’t good for little birds to 


think nothing of cats, nor for cats to respect lit- 
tle birds. They ought to eat them straight off ; 
not fool about in a show with them. And yet 
we expect lions not to eat keepers when they get 
the chance! Now suppose you get a well-grown, 
healthy boy, and shut him up in a cage, and let 
him get ravenous, and then put a pie into his 
cage. What would you expect himtodo? Would 
you expect to see him hand it you back through 
the bars, or pretend not to notice it, or to sit upon 
it, or play foot-ball with it? No, you wouldn’t. 
You would expect to see him go for the pie like 
mad, and begin to eat it. Well, then, when a 
hungry old lion happens to look round, and sees 
a whole man inside his cage, why should you be 
vexed if he doesn’t understand the situation, and 
helps himself to the man? It’s all very well for 
you to say that the keeper wasn’t put inside the 
cage to be eaten, but only to clean out the cage, 
or do something or other. But the lion was not 
told that. Things were not explained to him 
properly. And the construction he puts on the 
circumstance is nox the least discreditable to him ; 
and I only hope keepers don’t disagree with lions 
when they do eat them. I hate to see the natures 
of animals corrupted, or the animals abused for 

being natural either.” ; 
“Perhaps you are right,” said I; “but I am 
not sure that it is quite fair to ‘the animals’ for 

men and women to monopolize all the vices.” - 

Put Rosixson. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS., 


THE rise and progress of the Rothschilds is cer- 
tainly the most remarkable chapter in the per- 
sonal romance of business. The old Judengasse 
of Frankfort, though it has always teemed with 
shrewd and scheming brains, never sent forth a 
more quick-witted lad than the progenitor of the 
line of mighty millionaires. Beginning as an er- 
rand-boy, we believe, and raising himself steadily, 
he made many losses as well as profits in his 
time; but he was never known to miss an oppor- 
tunity. He possessed dash, prudence, and ex- 
traordinary calculating powers in an almost per- 
fectly balanced combination. The pet of For- 
tune, he never presumed on her favors; and the 
troubled times in which his lot was cast marvel- 
lously served his extraordinary sagacity. 

Europe was convulsed from one end to the 
other, and the funds everywhere were rising and 
falling with the changing fortunes of successive 
campaigns. Rumor,with its innumerable tongues, 
was mingling truth with falsehood in almost in- 
extricable confusion, and making the wildest fore- 
casts of probabilities. At first Rothschild felt 
his way cautiously with an extraordinary tact. 
With constant practice his tact developed into a 
genius which seized the occasfons for its exercise 
when less prudent men stood hesitating, and so 
missed the golden chance. As his speculations 
turned steadily to gains, he played his game 
with increasing assurance, by securing exclusive 
and early information. When once a man can 
make his game upon certainties; his gains are 
only to be measured by his credit. And the dar- 
ing speculator’s reputation for probity kept pace 
with his financial successes. Never did a life 
better point the moral that honesty is the best 
policy than that of the original Rothschild. 

When half the princes of Europe were run- 
ning for their lives, to borrow Mr. Bright’s kind- 
ly observation on the troubles of the Irish land- 
lords, more than one of these potentates, like the 
Prince of Hesse, intrusted the shrewd Hebrew 
with the treasures they had toabandon. Though 
there were no legal means of “ checkmg his in- 
tromissions,” he accounted for everything to the 
uttermost farthing. No doubt he was richly paid 
by commission, as he deserved to be ; but his best 
reward was in the character for integrity which 
has been bequeathed to his representatives and 
successors. Yet though Rothschild was scrupu- 
lously upright in his dealings, he is said to have 
been formidable to remorselessness. He went or- 
dinarily on the principle of “live and let live”; 
nor was the leviathan kriown to have done any 
injury to the smaller fish who did not wantonly 
interfere with him. But no aspiring rival ever 
directed an attack on him without having bitter 
cause to repent it. 

Tales are told of the fatal though legitimate 
traps laid by the long-headed old man as he stood 
under his favorite pillar. For a brief season the 
course of the stock markets would seem to have 
turned against him, and the securities it was his 
interest to “ bull” would be handed over to the 
mercies of the “ bears.” The turn of the markets 
was only delusive: when his adversaries were 
fairly involved, at a considerable temporary sacri- 
fice, the many strings he pulled would mysteri- 
ously tighten, and the exulting gang of enemies 
would be “cornered” and crushed. 

Bon chien chasse de race ; and it is remarkable 
how the heirs of the family have taken after their 
founder. Their Jewish blood may have had 
something to do with it, and the pride of a posi- 
tion absolutely unique. Baron James, who died 
not long ago in middle age, was one of the rare 
exceptions. He loved the arts for their own 
sakes, in place of simply patronizing them as one 
of the duties attaching to a millionaire’s position. 
But even in Baron James the hereditary instincts 
came out so far that he attended assiduously to 
the business he never cared about. 

The Rothschilds til] lately have married among 
themselves, keeping their vast accumulations in 
the family, and making the firm a close corpora- 
tion; while no one of them seems to have been 
tempted by the possession of unlimited means to 
fritter away his time and talents in dissipation. 


Nor are their habits of steady application in any 4 


way surprising, for setting aside their natural 
business aptitudes, the interest of such a connec- 
tion as theirs must be almost inconceivable. Not 
only are they colossal financiers, but necessarily 
cosmopolitan politicians on the grandest scale. 


William, has never forgotten. 


Before now they have put their veto on a Eu- 
ropean war by closing their strong-boxes to an 
emperor’s application. If funds are indispensa- 
ble to the regeneration of a struggling country, 
and to the pleasant understanding of the powers 
who are concerned in its fortunes, it is the Roths- 
childs who are appealed to for the necessary ad- 


vance. When once an appeal of the kind is 


made, they are very much masters of the delicate 
situation. Should they decline for any reason, 
when the refusal is published minor capitalists 
are shy of entertaining proposals which dre al- 
ready prejudiced in the opinion of the public. 
Should they accept, their very name launches the 
loan handsomely. 


THE KAISER’S FAVORITE 
FLOWER. - 


Tuat tlie blue-bottle (also called bachelor’s 


button) is the favorite flower of the Emperor of © 


Germany is a well-known fact. The reason why 
this simple field flower should be preferred by 
him to other and much finer ones may not be so 
well known. On the occasion of a small festiv- 
ity given at Koénigsberg, the Emperor’s mother, 
Queen Louise, appeared in the presence of several 
French generals, sent by Napoleon I. to the un- 
happy Prussian King, in a very simple white 
dress, wearing some of these flowers in her hair 


and a small bunch of them in her corsage, much | 


to the astonishment of the rude warriors, who did 
not hesitate to exchange in a loud whisper de- 
rogatory remarks.about the plainness of her toi- 
let. Turning with an indescribably sad yet dig- 
nified smile to the generals, the Queen said: 
‘‘ Ever since your horses have trodden down our 
corn-fields, gentlemen, these pretty wild flowers 
may well be counted among the rare treasures of 
my unhappy country.” ; 

‘That scene and the flowers connected with it 
belonged henceforth to the Emperor’s sad but 
sweet reminiscences of his youthful days. When, 


shortly before the battle of Friedland, Queen . 


Louise had once more to flee from Kénigsberg 
to Memel, the carriage in which she travelled 
with her two eldest sons, Princes Frederick Wibll- 
iam and William, lost a wheel on the road. They 
were obliged to alight, and being far away from 


- any habitation, to sit down by the side of the de- 


serted road while the damage was repaired. The 
little princes, being tired and very hungry, loudly 
bewailed their fate to the dejected mother, who 
did not know how to appease the wants of her 
ehildren. The young and delicate Prince Will- 
iam in particular clung beseechingly to his dearly 
beloved parent, who finally rose from her grassy 
seat and culled blue-bottles in the adjacent 
fields, encouraging the two boys to follow her 
example. With the flowers thus plucked she 
twined wreaths,’which oc¢cupation the princes 
looked on with great curiosity and interest. 

The feeling of helplessness and the thought of 


the unhappy condition of her family, her country, © 


and the future of the sons by her side brought 
tears to the mother’s eyes—hot tears, which slow- 
ly trickled upon the flowers she held in her hands. 
Prince William, deeply touched, threw his arms 
round her neck, and tried to comfort her with 
his child-like caresses, which brought a sweet 
smile on the maternal face and lips, and won for 
the irresistible comforter a wreath of the blue 
flowers upon his ten-year-old curly head. This 
touching road-side scene, Prince, now Emperor, 
On every corn- 
flower (this being the German name) he still 
thinks he sees,the glitter of a maternal tear. 
Hence his fondness for them. Still it is not the 
flower alone he loves; he has also a great par- 
tiality for its color. A peculiar construction of 
the Emperor’s eyes causes this particular shade 
of blue to strike it more pleasingly than any oth- 
er, to such a degree, in fact, as to render him al- 
most indifferent, nay, insensible, to all other col- 
ors. This is also the reason why he likes to sur- 
round himself with this his favorite shade, and 
the ladies of his court have long made it a point to 
appear on festive occasions in blue toilets, which 
nofonly produce an agreeable effect upon his 
sight, but also upon his mood, imparting to the 
latter that happy tinge of cheerfulness and amia- 
bility which have long become proverbial in his 
case. 


EASTER APPLE BLOSSOMS. : 


NEVER a prettier maiden tripped home from. 


church on the blessed Christmas morning than 
winsome Celestine Odea. Her sweet bright face, 
encircled by the fur-lined hood of her scariet 
cloak, was almost as brown as a gypsy’s; her 
large tender eyes wete quite as brown as the 
hazel-nut when it first falls from the tree at Au- 
tumn’s bidding; and her hair, rippling over her 
low forehead nearly to her lovely arched eve- 
brows, with here and there a glint of gold ap- 
pearing and disappearing in the most delightful. 
ly unexpected manner, was browner than either. 
And with all this wealth of warmest brown ws 
mingled a wealth of glowing crimson, tinting the 
small chin and the tips of the little ears with a 
faint hue like that which the early orchard flow- 
ers know, but making the softly rounded cheeks 
and prettily curved mouth to rival in beauty of 
color the summer’s red, red rose. She was # 
poor little maiden, the only child of a widowed 
mother, this charming Celestine; but Miss Pau- 
line Stahl, the rich farmer’s daughter, albeit just 
returned from a fashionable boarding-school, was 
not half so graceful—nay, nor half so refined— 
as she. The sound of Pauline’s voice floated 
back to her, as she hastened homeward this frosty, 
sunny Christmas morn, from the sleigh in which 
the farmer’s daughter and the handsome young 
gentleman visiting at the farmer’s house drove 
by. It was a merry sound. “ And so it should 
be,” thought Celestine. “She is rich, and almost) 


a beauty, and has a dear father as well asa dear’ 


' 
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her lover. 
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mother to care for and love her. And ob! what 
a splendid lover she has!—for I suppose he is 
They-make a fine pair, both of the 
same height (1 wish I were a few inches. taller), 
though I think it would be better if she were a 
little darker. She is almost as fair as he, but 
his hair is brighter, and his eyes are a darker 
blue. He has heaven-born eyes.” 

From all of which it will be seen that our gypsy- 
faced maiden must have studied the faee of the 
stranger thoroughly, shy as had been the few 
glances she had cast his way as he sat opposite 
her in the village church. ‘“ Heigho!” the girl 


~ gighed, still communing with herself as she rapid- 


ly left the dainty tracks of her little feet on the 
crisp white snow. “I wonder if any one will 
ever come a-courting me—any one, I mean, that 
I should like to come a-courting.”” And then she 
blushed, and threw a quick glance about her as 
though a thought could be heard, and if it could 
have beet, be heard by the occupants of 4 sleigh 
a mile away, or any of the various friends and 
neighbors who had turned into the Janes and 
roads leading to their homes, leaving her the sin- 
gle figure in the landscape—for hers was the last 
cottage oi) the road from the church. Bruno, the 
big dog, flew to meet her at the garden gate; and 
pausing 4 moment under the leafless branches 
of the oli apple-tree to pat his shaggy head, 
she suddenly remembered the 


' quaint superstition of which her 


mother had told her the night 
before, haw the young girls in 
that part of sunny France from 
which her grandmother came 
were wont to pluck tiny apple 
boughs oy Christmas morning, 
place them in flasks of water, 
and hang them in the windows 
of their own rooms, to be watch- 
ed eagerly until the Easter drew 
near, and then if but one apple 
blossom dame to gladden the 
sight of her who watched, so 


\ surely would she be a bride be- 


fore the year was out; and, 
standing on tiptoe, she broke a 
slender branch from the tree, 
and carried it, hid beneath her 
scarlet cloak, to her cheerful 
cozy room beneath the cottage 
eaves. Here she took the only 
pretty flask she had (Tom Pray 
had given it to her, filled with 
rose perfume, for a New-Year’s 
gift, two years before), and fill- 
ing it with clear soft water from 
the piteber on her table, she 
planted the bough therein, and 
swung jt with a silken cord be- 
tween the snow-white curtains 
of her window. On this win- 
dow (it faged the south) the sun- 
shine fell almost all day, and 
gleamed and glowed and rain- 
bowed in the cut-glass flask, and 
warmed and cheered the lonely 
wee-bran¢h, until, forgetting its . 
parent tree, it began to grow and | 
bud, and Ip and behold! the very 
day before Easter, a subtle fra- 
grance flonted through the attic, 
and the buds’ had burst into 
delicate pink-white blossoms, 

Away went Celestine with the 
flask in her hand to seek the mo- 
ther from whom she had never 
kept a thought since first she 
could give thought speech. 

The widow, a brisk, bright-- 
eved body, proof of whose 
French origin was to be found 
in every irregular feature of her 
dark face, was kneading the 
bread in the kitchen—a_plea- 
sant.room ‘that opened on the 
back porch. Outside in the 
garden the fowls were crowing 
and clucking, and every now 
and then a strong breeze swept 
through the branches of the oak 
by the kitchen door, and enter- 
‘ing the room by the open win- 
dow, caught the cap strings of 
the. bread- maker and made 
them to float like streamers 
upon the air. e 

Celestine hastened to close the 
window apd set the door a little 
ajarinstead, as her mother, look- 
ing up from her work, said, smilingly: * What 
have you been doing so long, lazy one? Why 
have you/not come to the help of your poor old 
mother before 

“Poor old mother!” repeated the girl with a 
merry laugh. You are younger and brighter this 


\ 
4 
“4 
ys 


’ moment than your daughter. But see, mother 


dear, one, two, three apple blossoms, and there 
need be hut one. Iam sure to be a bride before 
the year is gone.” : 

“And are you so glad of .that, Tina’ asked 
the mother, with mock reproach. “So glad to 
think of leaving me and the.dear old cottage 
where you were born’ And pray who is to be 
the bridegroom 

“f shall not leave you, and I do not want to 
leave the cottage. And who the bridegroom is to 
be I haven't the slightest idea,” replied Tina, with 
another merry laugh. ‘“ There is no one in this 
place I should ever care to have for a sweetheart, 
not even Tom Pray, poor fellow, who has been so 
kind to me for many years—since we were chil- 
dren together. Oh, mother, if I could only dare 
He was at 


to dream of a lover like Pauline’s! 
church with her again yesterday, and I peeped at 
him a long while over my prayer-book.” 

* That was a naughty thing to do,” interrupted 
her mother. 

“Yes, mother, but I hope to be forgiven for 


it,” said Celestine, demurely. ‘‘And oh, mo- 
ther, he looked even handsomer than he did on 
Christmas morning! He has lovely eyes, and 
they are full of goodness—just such eyes as Bru- 
no would trust the t he looked up into 
them. And his smile, mother, is like the smile 
of the saint in your favorite picture. ‘They look 
well together, he and Pauline, but it would be 
better, I think, if she were not quite so fair.” 

“That objection could not apply to you, Tina,” 
said her mother, mischievously,:as she gave the 
big loaf a last poke or two, and dropped it into 
the baking-pan. 

“To me; mother ?” laughed the girl. “ Ah, no! 
But there are many much more serious objections 
to me: I am poor; Iam not pretty; I am not ac- 
complished. So fine a gentleman would never 
give me a thought, nor should I be bold enough 
to think of him except as of anything else beau- 
tiful the good God hath made. I view him with 
my father’s eyes—the eyes of an artist. Did the 
apple blossoms ever prove false, mother? It 
seems uard to believe that such innocent, lovely 
things could. But in my case I fear—” 

A sharp rap at the kitchen door broke in upon 
her speech, and‘stepping to it, with the flask hold- 
ing the apple bough still in her hand, she opened 
it wide. In one instant her whole face glowed 
with the crimson of her cheeks and lips, for there 


WINTER TRAVEL IN SIBERIA. 


Sccu a deep public interest is felt in the for- 
tunes of Lieutenant De Lone and his brave fol- 
lowers that the subject of arctic travel and of the 
experiences of explorers in the trackless wilds of 
Northern Siberia has acquired a new fascination 
for the general reader. The oft-recited adven- 
tures of Casot, FropisHer, WRANGEL, SCORESBY, 
Parry, Ross, Faankiin, Hatt, Kang, and Nares 
are eagerly re-read, together with all attainable 
accounts of the Siberia of our own time, and the 
vicissitudes that attend even the best-ordered. 
travel in that abandoned country. 

The Tartar is a furious horseman ; his life isa 
perpetual gallop, a picturesque and exciting dash, 
in which his horse seems to partake equally with 
himself of the intoxication of the hour, and to be 
in some degree part aud parcel of his master’s 
existence. These Russian horses are splendid 
beasts while they last, of great brawn and sinew, 
and fine demeanor, wild and powerful of action, 
but obedient and submissive to their riders. M. 
ScuREYER depicts them with great force and pic- 
turesqueness, and with a fine apprehension of 
their noblest qualities, He paints fine horses, 


however, and seldom shows us the sorry nags of © 


the Cossack post routes, which are as bad as any 
there are, and perhaps the worst treated of all. 
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THE TUG OF WAR AT THE SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. 


stood he of the “lovely eyes” and “the smile of | 


a saint.” 

“] beg your pardon,” he said, “ but I have been 
knockjng for some ten minutes at the front door, 
and because of the wind, I suppose—which sounds 
more like a March than an April wind—could not 
make myself heard. So I ventured around this 
way. You are Mrs. Odeas?” addressing the wid- 
ow, Who was vainly trying to brush the flour from 
her hands with her gingham apron. 

“Tam. Won’t you come in, sir?” she an. 
swered. 

“No, thank you, not now. I have called to 
request your presence at Mr. Stahl’s to-morrow 
morning at ten. You will be needed as a witness 
in his suit ageinst his neighbor Abel Stowe, in 
which I am retained.” And replacing his hat, he 
handed her a card, and disappeared almost as 
suddenly as he came. 

“*Sylvester Parmenter, Counsellor-at-Law,’ ” 
read Celestine. “Perhaps he’s not her lover, 
afterall. But oh, mother, how long do you think 
he had been at that door ?” 

But that she never found out until the morning 
of her wedding day, when Sylvester said to her: 
“The apple blossoms did not prove false, dar- 
ling ; but they might have done so, if in my case 
the old adage, ‘ Listeners hear no good of them- 
selves,’ had proved true.” | 


THE SEVENTH’S ATHLETIC 
CLUB. 

Tue Seventh Regiment Athletic Club played a 
splendid run of games at the Armory on Saturday 
evening, March 25, before a large and fashionable 
audience. The hall was brilliantly lighted, and 
excellent music was furnished by the regimental 
band under the leadership of Professor Cappa. 
The manager was WaLpo SpraGve ; the judges, 
Major RicHarp ALLIson and Captains James C. 
Aprams, James L. Price, and DANIEI. APPLETON; 
and the starter was Water G. ScuvuyLer. The 
referee was Lieutenant-Colonel Grorce Moore 
Smiru. The one-mile walk, in which there were 
nine contestants, was won by B. W. ANDERSON 
in 8 minutes and 42 seconds, with J. H. Crore 
second. A quarter-mile run followed between 
eleven contestants, in two heats, won by W. M. 
in 54% seconds, and H. E. Zirrex in 694 
second. The final heat was won by BaLLarp in 
64 seconds. The thifd race was a one-mile run 
with eleven entries. It was won by G. CoLYEr in 
5 minutes and 18 seconds, with H. S. Ciark sec- 
ond. A three-legged race of fifty yards was the 
humorous event of the evening. It was between 
twelve pairs of men, and was won by W. D. Pres- 
ton and G. R. Preston in 74 seconds, with E. F. 
Youne and A. M. Hearn second. A dash of nine- 


ty yards followed, in three heats, wi 

entries. The first heat was won by FT in 
11 seconds ; the second by C. E. SCHUYLER in ] 4 
seconds, and the third by W. G. Morsg in tH 
seconds. The final heat was won by G. R. Pace 
TON in 10 seconds. A potato race of twent 
yards, with nine entries, was won by W.D Pars. 
TON, with J. W. Carter second. A sack race of 
fifty yards, between four men, created considera- 
ble amusement. It was won by E. E. Sacre. [I 
a bicycle race of three miles, J. N. Srearns ob 
first heat in 13 minutes and 5 seconds and Ate 
cis E. Davipson the second in 11 minutes and 20 
seconds. The final heat was won by J. N. STEARNS 
in 10 minutes and 18} seconds. It is noteworth 
that af the eight races members of Company “ ra 
ve. 

: Two well-contested tugs of war closed the even- 
ing’s entertainment. Companies B and F com. | 
peted for the prizes for the best 600 pounds 
team, and after a determined struggle, the for- 
mer proved the winner by 20 inches. The last 
performance was the tug between fifteen men 
from the right wing and an equal number from 
the left. The right started out bravely, and soon 
had a foot of their opponents’ rope across the 
line. This was slowly hauled back again, all but 
an inch of it, by which distance the men from the 


right wing were declared the winners. A picture 


of the final struggle is given 
on this page. 


THE SPRING ART 
EXHIBITIONS. 


there is a very marked 
growth in the public interest in 
domestic art. is shown by the at- 
tention that the different exhi. 
Litions attract. The attendance 
is unprecedented, the pictures 
are more seriously considered, 
_ and the prices paid for them are 
larger than ever before in the 
history of our local art institu- 
tions. It is a very healthy sign 
of the times, and the substantial 
encouragement to the artists 
which it implies will at no dis- 
tant date show itself in the most 
gratifying results. A practical 
belief in the future of American 
art, and a disposition to stimu- 
late its development, have not 
been conspicuous traits of Amer- 
ican picture-buyers. For the - 
most part, they have imbibed a 
prejudice against it so strong as 
_ to make them incapable of ap- 
preciating its real merits, and it 
is only of late years that the ed- 
ucation that has been uncon- 
sciously derived from the influ- 
ence of the foreign works has 
forced upon the picture-loving 
class the conviction that the art 
of our own country deserves re- 
cognition also. The experience 
of our late exhibitions shows 
that the work of young and 
wholly unknown American art- 
ists is promptly bought on its 
‘merits, and at very fair prices. 
Than this there could be no 
more wholesome or effective 
stimulant to their development 
and progress. 3 
At present there are two ex- 
hibitions before the public, that 
of the National Academy of De- 
sign, and that of the Society of 
American Artists. The former 
is the parent and conservative 
body, from which the latter is a 
sturdy and adult offshoot. The 
Academy collection is the lar- 
gest it has ever exhibited, and 
is crowded daily with visitors, 
who betray the deepest interest 
in it, and are quite as vigorous 
and outspoken in their likes and 
dislikes as if they were working 
members and personal adher- 
ents of the different schools that 
claim supremacy. 
Tipublic feeling about pic- 
tures has undergone a great 
change within a very few years. 
The rapidity with which a sound general knowledge 
of pictures has been diffused is glmost incredible, 
and an observant habitué of our exhibitions finds 
that the quality of the criticism and the direction 
and nature of the interest manifested are wholly 
different from what they formerly were. It-is no 
longer the merely literary or narrative quality 
nor the obvious sentimentalism that elicits the 
warmest admiration in a picture. The chiefest 
consideration is paid to the deeper and more 
subtle’ qualities that underlie its conception—its 
treatment, its simplicity, and its truth. In other 
words, the distinction is made without hesitation 
between the purely imitative and the creative 


1 


‘quality of the work. The higher standard of 


criticism is keenly felt by the artists. They are 
fully alive to it, but encouraged by it rather than 
daunted. 

On page 221 of this issue we gjve an engraving 
of one of Mr. W. M. Cuasr’s pictures In the 
ciety Exhibition, now just opening in the Kurtz 
Gallery, in Madison Square, and with it engravings 
of two very interesting busts which are to be seen 
among thesculpture inthe Academy. Mr. 
studio, in the Tenth Street Building, 1s once of the 
most remarkable ateliers possessed by any artist, 
and presents dozens of subjects even more com- 
plex and elaborate than that which the artist bas 
chosen in the one we have engrav 
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“IN THE STUDIO.”—Fuom a Parntine sy W. M. Crase. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN LIVER. AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. Boston, says: ‘I have used it very 
extensively, and with the most remarkable success in 
dyspepsia and jn all cases where there is derangement 
of the liver and. kidneys.—[Adv.) 


Me. Witt1am Henrer, 515 West 49th Street, 
City, writes: “‘ Have been a sufferer for the past 
nine years, and spent a great deal of money for 
so-called catarrh cures, which only aggravated the 
disease. Was induced to try Marsnalv’s 
pared Cubeb Cigarettes. The result is a ¢ ar 
head and buoyancy of spirits—in fact, they + pve 
made a new man of me, I. cannot find wi tds 
to express my appreciation of your remedj— 


“Rrer & Son, the Druggists, of 353 Sixth 4v- 
enue, have-conferred a real blessing on the ladies 
in preparing for them a truly harmless and fipst 
satisfactory face powder.” The above is the 
opinion expressed by many of our Jest physicians, 
and by thousands of the ladies who use it. Those 
who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article 
they can use.—[ Adv. ] 


DON'T LET YOUR HORSES DIE OF COLIC. 


Dr. Tontas’ Venetian Horse LintM ent in pint bot- 


tles will surely cure them; no pay is asked if it does - 


not cure old sores, sprains, cuts, and bruises quicker 
than any other known remedy. Thirty-five years it has 
been warranted and never failed. Over 5v00 certificates 
have been received commending its wonderful virtues, 
among which are Col. D.McDantr., who owns some of 
the fastest running horses; S. L. Courn, President of 
the Consolidated Card Company; Ryrrson & Brown 

128 West 32d St; N. H. Leapsrrrer, 600 7th Ave.; and 
Col. C. H. Detxvan, 136 West 22d St. Sold by all 
druggists and eaddiers. Depot, 42 Murray St.—[Ado.] 


Aneostura Bitters, the world renowned appetizer 
and fnvigorator. Used now over the whole civilized 
world. Try it, but beware of imitations. Ask your 
grocer or rngeiet for the genuine article, manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. Sixeeut & Sons —[Adv.] 


DON'T OVERFEED YOUR INFANT. 
Giver it moderate quantities, at proper intervals, of 


-Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food. Excellent for invalids.-[ A dv.] 


Sexp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook-book free.—[Adbo.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition . 


with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Baxing Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 
IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp For Crrov.ar TO 

= L. P. TIBBALS 


= 820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 
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CANTATAS! OPERETTAS! 


Now wind up the musical season with the perform- 
ance of one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen copies 
promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 
SACRED.-“ Joseph's Bondage” ($1), “Ruth and 


Naomi” (+1), “ Ishazzar” ($1), ‘* Prodigal Sun” (75c.), 
or the easy ** Daniel”’ (50c.), or “‘ Estiner ” (50c.). 
SECU LAR,—Bennett’s May Queen” (#1), Root's 
Huymakers” ($1), or New Flower Queen" (75c.). 
FOR THE YOUNG.—“ Cinderella” (50c.),“‘ Cul- 
prit Fay” ($1), “‘ Dress Rehearsal” (50c.), ““Guardian 
Angel” (50c.), ** Home in Fairy Land ” (60c.), ‘* Lesxon 
in Charity ” (6)c.), Little Bo-Peep ” (60c.), “ Quarrel 
Among Flowers” (35c.), ‘Spring Holiday” (60c.), 
“Three. Little Kittens ” (50c.), “‘ Twin Sisters” (50c.). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent “WAVE.” The unparaliel 
ed success of thi: charming addition to 


ace appear full—soften the lines that age 
sometimes creates. They are an absolute 
necessity to indies whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will notremainin crimp. Being made of 
pe Nature’s Carly Nair, they cannot get out of 
“ave. They have no falee wig-like look so observ- 
pe able in all other waves and crimps. Does away with 
rimping _— and the danger of rutntug the hair. rice, 
(blonde and gray, extra),Sent C. O. D. with priv 

of exchangl 


ne. To be on Mre. om peon. 
¢14th St.,. N.Y. Send for Catalogue free. No agents, 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
Package BSete, Makes 5 of a delicious, strengthen- 
wholesome Drink. Soild by ggists, or sent to any 


oa of 25cta. a 
‘CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakiast 


Warranted absolautely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ 3 well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO; Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. are 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dr loaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. W. 


Headquarters for all Games and Sports. 


General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 40), 194 pages, 800 
illustrations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium 
Goods, Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, 
Targeta, Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, 
Beards, and all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and- 
Dance Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, 
ows Checkers, Dominoes, Cribbage, &c., and all the 
best Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. — 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street; N. Y. 


‘CHAMPAGNE. 


This wine is acknowledged by judges to be the best 
cuvée now in existence. It is selected by the Czar, 
and is largely consumed by the nobility of Russia, 
who are known to be connoisseurs of champagne. 
Gibson, “ea & Meyer, Sole Agents, 


40 Beaver St., New York; 4 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 

| Fruit Lozenge 
| for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON 
N F N Sole Pro rietor, 
Pharmacien de Classe 


de ja Faculté de Paris, 


27, rune Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


73 cents the box. 
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INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 
&criptive price-list K. I. HORSMAN, Manu- 
facturcr, 80 and 82 William St., N. ¥. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brash, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 


set. Pool, 234, striped same. as Ivory, 
Checks, 13¢ inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 
Street, New York. Established 1855. 


OWn 
18 other sizer. For 


[ &: ure, old or young. Everything easy 
« 


$30.00 act. 
Centre 


“0 
=. 


mae Stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
a Type. Cards, &c., to the factory. 

; ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


felfInker $4 


Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. 


set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 23%, $10.00° 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“*By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the —— of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beve 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built ap until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 


frame.” 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-1b. and lb.) labeled. 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing Machine 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Easy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, New York. HENRY 
B. NEWHALL, Agt. 


163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 8S. H. 
& E. ¥. MOORE, Agts. 


(149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


PHYSIOLANS RECOMMEND THE 


On account of their Curative Properties. 

A series of magnets ecientifically arranged form minute bat- 
teries, recharging the blood with magnetism, without which life 
cannot — furnishing se wonderful remedy for Nervous 
General Debility, Indigestion, Rheumatism and Paralysis, 
effect being exhilarating to tho Wearer. 

Getthe Genuine. Price $3.00 & $12.00 per pair. Abdominal $15.00. 

returned if not as represen descriptive catalogue 
with Téstimontals of Marvelons Cures. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


INWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
ili! Board, Sheathing, Fire roof Coatings, & 


ror 
H.W. JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
“ READY FOR INSTANT USE. 
\ Invaluable for Gilding Frames, Orna- 
ments, Decorative Painting, &c. 
LADIES CAN USE IT. 


Decorations in Gold and 
GOLD ale." N.Y. CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 
: 8 E, 4th Street, New York. 


66 BITTERS,°? THE OLD- 
itters 

roperties, 
be had in 


est and Best Stomach B 

ualled for their medicinal 

for their finenese as a cordial. 

warts and Pints. L. FUN Jr., Sole 

ufacturer and way 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
CHEAPEST and BEST WATCHES in 
the world. Jewelry all kinds. Watch 
Materials. Watch Repairing. Send for 


Circular. Coutins Got» Metrat. Warton 
Factory, 885 Broadway, New York. 


| ROACHES, 
Rate, Cats, Mice, Anta, Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
‘‘ROUGH ON RATS.” 150., druggists. 


** ESTHETIC.° | 
Send two 8-cent stamps for six cards “ Patience” or 
Bunthorne’s Bride. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CARDS all Chromo,Glass and Motte, in Case 
in gold and jet, 10c. Wxer & Co, 


, name 
estville, Conn. 


Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
| 40 10c., poetpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Providence Tool Co. 


Perfect in Workmanship. 


ce, which amount wiil | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND s- -EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the 


Brokers and Stock- Exchan By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By 
Yonex, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, , 


IIT. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacon Apnorr. / 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the le 

ortr oO e Author, an 
Cloth 00: oodcuts. 12my, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newoo 
LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval Gheervatery. New nt 
Revised Edition. With One Hundred and Twelve 
Engravings, and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo 
Cloth, $2 50. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Etta Ropu 
Cuvurou. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 4 
Vi, 
A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By Cuaries Anams, LL:D., Professor of 
samy A in the University o 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


CHARLES LAMB. By Atrrep Arncer. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
“English Men of Letters.” 

VIIE. 

MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Seing Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Cornwall, 1885 to 1871. 4tv, Paper, 

cents. 


Ix. 
HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-First Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 


X. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun Rionarp 
Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of the 
English People,” * Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
d4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Spring and Summer of 1881. By Wittiam Howarp 
Rosset1, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

ATLANTIS: the Antedilavian World. 

Donne Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. Manarry, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour; Author of “ So- 

_cial Life in Greece,” ‘‘A History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” “‘A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 ceuts, _ 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Saran Brook. Edited by Grorcr Cary Ec- 
eurston. With Illustrations and Colored Maps. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XV. 
GREAT MOVEMENTS, AND THOSE WHO 


ACHIEVED THEM. By Heney J. With 
Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Fixed Period. By ANtuony Trottops. 15 cents. 
Prudence. By Mrs..Joun Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Joun Kent SPENDER. 
20 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 
Beggar My Neighbor. By E.D.Grrarp. 20 cents. 
Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents. 


Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Mary 
Hay. 15 cents. 


By Ienativs 
$2 00. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 
A Heart's Problem. By Cuarces Gispon. 10 cents. 


| God and the Man. By Buouanan. 2 cents. 


The Senior Partner... By Mrs, Rinpe.y. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Waursr Besant and James 
Rior. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuet Hoey. 
20 cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illue- 
trations. 20 cents. 


7 Harrer & Buorucrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


- United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanrer’s Carat.oaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


POPULAR sccac, Fianis, 


FLOWERS. 


We not only grow all these, but many sorts that can- 
not be had elsewhere. We guarantee everything de- 
livered to be in good condition. If you buy anything 
for your Garden or Window, send for our Catalogue by 
. Vv. H. HALLOCK, SON, & THORPE, 
Queens, N. ¥.—14 miles from N. ¥. City, 
via L. I. R. R. 


wat SHALL WE ACT?—A Catalogue 
sent free to a canta. 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


Michigan. Crown 
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Mesers. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. | 


Are now making a very 
attractive display of 
SPRING GOODS. 
Special Novelties in Silks, 
Satins, Dress Goods, Rib- 
bons, Trimmings, &c., illus- 
trating the highest styles of 


the existing mode, are rep- 


resented in great variety. 

As many ef these exclu- 
sive designs cannot be du- 
plicated this season, the ad- 
vantages of an early selec- 
tion are apparent. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith St. 


“LOW BRIDGE!” 
Perils of New Jersey Railroad Legislation. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ARTISTIC NOVELTIES IN 
Curtain Materials, Furniture Ooverings, &. 
Spring importation of the latest high-art 
fabrics now completé, in all Silk Velours, 
Brocades and Damasks, Antiques, French 
and English Tapestries, Plain, Cross Stripe 
and Figured Turcomans, French and Eng- 
lish Cretonnes, Jutes, Momie Cloths, Madras 
and Lace Curtains, &c. Special designs in 

Embroidered Shades. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


- and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- | 
‘broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 


ders by Mail promptly attended to. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors, 


Extra Fine Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


in Script T ual to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postp d. EO. - REED & CO., Naseau, 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


$88 A week to Agents. $10 Outfit ree 


RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barotray Sr., N 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


In accordance with our advertisement of Fanuary 31, 1880, the plates, the numbers, and the bound volumes of Harper's Weekly and Harper's 
Bazar previous to Fanuary 1, 1870, have been destroyed, and we therefore cannot fill orders for numbers or volumes prior to that date. 
After Fuly 1, 1882, we shall preserve back numbers of the Weekly, Magazine, and Bazar for three years back. 


All orders for numbers or volumes of 


The prices, postpaid, are as follows: 
Magazine, per volume of 6 months, bound in cloth, $3 00. 
Magazine, per number, 35 cents. 


Harper's Magazine from 1850 to 1878 inclusive, 
Harper's Weekly from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 


Harpers Bazar from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 


should be sent in before Fuly 1, 1882, as no orders received after that date will be supplied. 
At present several numbers and volumes of the Magazine are out of stock. Orders for these will be entered on our order books, and will be. 


supplied as soon after Fuly 1, 1882, as they can be printe 


Weekly or Bazar, per volume of 52 numbers, bound in cloth, $7 00. 
Weekly or Bazar, per number, 10 cents. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and come 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, w appearance (like all 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
ILLUSTRATED FREE OF CHARGE. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th rag New York. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &. 

HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., 
CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. 
COGNACS, in Demijobns and Bottles, 

GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. 

MA RMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 


FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 
stones. 


BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Mi 3%... 4. 


Acknowledged best sold. 


CARDS CARDS, New & Artistic 
Album ofSenplee W.Austin, Fair Haven Coun. 


- Stock-Exchanges, to a history of the various transac- 


BEAUTIFUL 
SONCS = 


56 OO 


SIZE USS Piano or Organ. Are com 


Moll Marzials Sullivan 
Lichners h Chorus, Ballads, 
t 


etc., allof which will give 


will ornament any piano, and afford happy hours to persons fond of 
bly seven 3ct, stamps or both twelve 3ct. stamps. Address, Rj 


INSTRU 
P 

WITH COMPLETE WORDS AND Srasede: 

Our on MUS wit OKS contains ‘o> complete pieces each, Vocal or Instrumental. they are FU 

Adams, Abt, and about 


omie, Sacred and Opera 
these Books are prin 


s.2 C. 

L MUSIC 
by Strauss, Coote, Lange trug 

3s other well. 

Songs, Waltzes, Polkas, Transcriptions, 

ted and bound handsome covers, ner 


d ‘ We d eith book, 
& CO., 10 Barclay St., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


DOS 


STOCK- BROKERS 
STOCK- EXCHANGES. 


A Treatise on the Law of Stock-Brokers and 
Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos Passos, of 
the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, Law 

Sheep, $7 50. 


To a discussion of the legal nature and character of 


tions made in such places, and to a consideration of 
the reciprocal legal rights and duties which are evolved 
from the relation of Broker and Client, as well as to 
the nature and kind of securities dealt in on the Ex- 
changes, I have devoted this work. The importance 
of the subject to the profession and the general public 
cannot be overstated. That the task has not been 
already performed either in this country or in Eng- 
land is a matter of surprise, and I trust was a snfficient 
excuse for me to begin in 1875 the collection of mate- 
rials, which have now, after great-labor and expendi- 
ture of time, been shaped into the present form.— 
Extract from Preface. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AND FLOWERS. My 
CaTaLoeur for 

1882, of New and Rare Plants, free to all. Address 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, Mp. 


‘tainin 


To good 


OL. REFORM. 


Union Undergarments, 
Veats and Drawers in one, 


Princess Skirts, 
Emancipation, Dress Re- 
form, and Comfort Waists. 
Waists a 

Illustrated Pamphlet 
Free. Mrs. A. FLETCHER, 
6. E. 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


WAR VOLUMES “ HARPER'S WEEKLY,” 


- We would call attention of persons who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion, 


In two volumes, same size Kits as the Weekly, oan 
1000 Plans, Scenes, aud 
Portraits, which appeared *s Weekly durin 
the War—the plates of whick bare been destroy 
Sold only by Subscription. 
McDONNELL BROS., 113 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
salesmen we usive territory 
in ue United States and 


GRAPE VINES, 


NEW @ 


PRENTISS 


for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
mall Fruits, ete. this 
T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia 


SEND 3e. stamp for 10 cards, ‘‘Patience, or Bun- 
thorne’s Bride,” “ Bric-a-Brac,” ** Camp Neet- 
ing.” DitamMonp Suirt Box 603, Baltimore. 


$15 per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 


chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 


rday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
pe y p 


$51 (0 $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, 


40 ELEGANT CARDS, all Chromo, Motto and Glass, 
name in gold & jet, 10c. Wer & Co. » Westville, Ct. 


$777 Augusta, Me. 


A WEEK. 


free. Address Tuux & Co.,Augusta,Maine, | 


$12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. . ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
* British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only. with the fac-simile of 
ee Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG EXTRACT . 


_OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. —' y ents for the United States 
wholesale cay , ©. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
ne, London, dy 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, he & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS. “K. & F. B. 

THURBER “& CO., W. H. SCHIEE FELIN & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............ $4 00 
HARPERG cab 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 19 00 
Any TWO above named 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
One Year (63 Numbers). 
Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to & 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceuta, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


| Lady Agente wich good selling 
Queen City Suspender Oa, 


selliug articles in the worid ; 1 sample free. 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 


$275 A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED - 90 best 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Rectre 
Selis at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
Arbor, Mich. 


Boox. 
dress Dr. CHASE'S Printing House, 
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